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HENRY 8S. LANE AND THE FORMATION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY IN INDIANA 


No more fascinating as well as significant period in the his- 
tory of American politics presents itself for searching analysis 
than the decade previous to the civil war. It was a period that 
witnessed the disintegration of political organizations which 
had been alternatingly supreme for thirty years; that saw the 
rapid coming to the fore of the antislavery movement; that 
brought forth into the political arena a group of remarkable 
personalities as protagonists of the diverging free and slave 
states; that culminated in the formation of two sectional parties 
based upon the sectional issue of slavery extension. A transi- 
tion period in American party polities, it offers to the student 
of political evolution a wonderful wealth of material indicative 
of the various channels a great moral or social issue may take 
to gain political recognition and consequent solution. 

For any comprehensive knowledge of such a period of politi- 
cal turbulence, a study of the political conflicts in the individual 
states is almost indispensable. It is unnecessary to do more 
than point out how decisive as political factors were the party 
struggles and rival leaderships in the great states both north 
and south; the situations in New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, for instance, were in large measure the 
determinants of the course that national politics took in the 
stirring events leading up to secession; in less degree, perhaps, 
but just as truly, Indiana was the scene of an important political 
conflict, a conflict that was in many respects unique among the 
states of the north. 
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Settled by two distinct types of population, this state early 
became divided over the slavery issue. The northern half, peo- 
pled from New England and the middle states, was predominant- 
ly antislave in its interests and sympathies. The southern sec- 
tion, or practically all the territory south of the old National 
road through Indianapolis, was, on the contrary, strikingly 
southern in thought and ideals, for it was settled almost entire- 
ly by immigrants from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. Reared under the dominance of the Virginia school 
of politics, these settlers were either professedly proslave or at 
least indifferent to the moral issue presented by the institution 
of slavery. 

The influence of this proslave strain in the population, more- 
over, had long been dominant in state politics. Only once from 
1816 to 1860 did Indiana give its electoral vote to any other 
than the democratic party. George W. Julian called the state 
‘fan outlying province of the empire of slavery.’’ Speaking 
of the case of Indiana and Illinois, he wrote: ‘‘Their black 
codes and large Southern population bore witness to their 
perfect loyalty to slave-holding traditions. Indiana, while a 
territory, had repeatedly sought the introduction of slavery into 
her borders.’’* Perhaps somewhat extreme, this view is, never- 
theless, attested by the provision which was placed in the In- 
diana constitution of 1851, whereby negroes were denied ad- 
mission into the state—a provision that was not annulled until 
as late as 1880. As late as 1852, this antipathy to the free 
negro found violent expression in the attempt, at Terre Haute, 
to mob the free-soil candidate for governor.’ It was virtually 
folly for any antislavery speaker to venture south of the Nation- 
al road in the eampaign of 1856. Even at the outbreak of the 
civil war, Governor Morton felt the pressure of the opposition 
of southern Indiana to any measures tending to coerce the south 
into obedience.* 


1 George W. Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chieago, 1884), 115. 

2See Logan Esarey, A history of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1918), 2: 809. 

3 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 128. Julian was the free-soil 
candidate for vice-president with John P. Hale in 1852. 

4 Morton wrote to Lincoln that ‘‘the case of Indiana was peculiar in that it had, 
probably, a larger proportion of inhabitants of Southern birth or parentage—many 
of these, of course, with Southern proclivities— than any other free state.’’ Julia 
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It is this pronounced conservatism of the Indiana population 
that plays such a prominent part in the old Northwest, in rela- 
tion to the crystallization of anti-Nebraska sentiment into the 
new republican party; it is this strong proslave feeling, domi- 
nant at times, that stands out in marked contrast to the emphatic 
opposition in most of the other states in the old Northwest to 
Douglas’ ‘‘squatter sovereignty’’ scheme. 

The republican party was born in the Northwest, to be sure; 
but the question arises, just how much impetus did Indiana give 
to the new party? Was republicanism retarded or assisted by 
the course of events in the ‘‘hoosier’’ state from 1854 onward? 
What was the type of pioneer republican leadership in the state 
and why was it longer in effecting a distinct republican party 
organization than that in Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan? In 
brief, what were the various interacting forees and conflicting 
elements that marked the vicissitudinous infancy of the repub- 
lican party in Indiana? These are questions that invite careful 
investigation. 

To trace, therefore, the early tendencies and the steps in the 
formation of the Indiana party, and to attempt to evaluate, in 
this connection, the leadership and influence of the man who 
became the first republican governor in the state, is the purpose 
of the present study; for the career of a man who, though modest 
and unassuming by disposition, received practically every nom- 
ination from his party by acclamation is in itself enough to com- 
mand more consideration from historians than it has hitherto 
been accorded. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska act was being debated in eon- 
gress, the first effective steps were inaugurated in the North- 
west toward the organization of a new party to meet the slavery 
challenge brought to the foreground by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. There, the old whig party enjoyed less 
popularity and social prestige than it did in the east; there, 
political organization had not been so highly developed as to 
interfere with a spontaneous movement of the people as it had 


H. Levering, Historic Indiana; being chapters in the story of the Hoosier state 
from the romantic period of foreign exploration and dominion through pioneer 
days, stirring war times, and periods of peaceful progress, to the present time (New 
York, 1909), 293. 
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in the more advanced east. Two months and a half following 
the famous protest meeting at Ripon, Wisconsin, the first repub- 
lican state convention took place at Jackson, Michigan, where 
the now historic ‘‘under the oaks’’ gathering gave birth to a 
new political organization destined to break the back of the 
party that had dominated national polities so long. One week 
later, on July 13, 1854, the anniversary of the passage of the 
Northwest ordinance, similar conventions met in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Indiana. In Wisconsin the name ‘‘republican’’ was 
adopted at once; in Ohio it was soon accepted; but strangely 
enough, it was almost three years before the name appeared as 
the official title of the new party in Indiana. In this state it 
was known as the ‘‘people’s’’?’ movement — nothing more. How 
tu account for this significant fact is the first problem. Its 
solution involves an analysis of the forces that resulted in the 
valling of the ‘‘people’s’’ convention and the introduction of 
the man, Henry S. Lane, generally recognized as the leader of 
the antislavery movement in the state. 

Indiana had long been regarded as safely democratic under 
the powerful control of such men as Senator Bright, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, and Joseph E. MeDonald.’ In 1849 the democratic 
party had declared in its convention against the introduction of 
slavery into any territory where it did not then exist. It had 
fallen into line for the compromise of 1850 and, as a result, the 
state had returned a margin of 20,000 votes for Pierce two years 
later. Even then there was virtually no radical antislavery sen- 
timent in Indiana. The Quaker settlements around Wayne 
county displayed the most advanced state of opinion— enough 
to elect to congress the crusading free-soiler, George W. Julian. 
Yet most of the people, not excluding those in northern Indiana, 
were not vitally interested in the slevery problem. It was as- 
sumed by democrats and whigs alike that the compromise of 
1850 was a finality. Abolitionism was the farthest thought of 
conservative Indiana. 

But another two years and this apathy, this unconcern, re- 

5 Bright, long United States senator, was really the controlling voice, the ‘‘ boss’’ 
of the party; to him fell the distribution of patronage, whereby he seeured his 
position of dominance. Hendricks was next in influence and even more popular 


than Bright; to him ‘‘the mantle of control’’ was to fall after Bright’s deposi- 
tion in 1860. 
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ceived a rude shock when the south showed its hand once more. 
The repeal of the Missouri compromise awoke the Northwest, 
and with it, Indiana could not help being shaken, if not fully 
aroused. Developments came in quick sequence. In May the 
democratic state convention met and under Bright’s domination, 
explicitly indorsing the Kansas-Nebraska act, repudiated the 
position of 1849.°. This was the spark that lighted the smold- 
ering elements of protest within the party. In Jefferson, Hen- 
dricks, Hamilton, Parke, Dearborn, Floyd, and other counties 
there were democratic revolts in the form of anti-Nebraska con- 
ventions. But with whom were these seceding democrats to 
align themselves? Unless they united with a larger, more potent 
organization their action would indeed be fruitless. 

The chief adversary of the democratic party, the old whig 
party, had by this time grown so ‘‘noncommittal’’ that keen 
national observers declared its days were numbered. Through- 
out the north, with moral feeling aroused to an extreme pitch 
by the Nebraska issue and the time ripe for a definite antislavery 
organization, the whigs fell short. Notwithstanding that Seward 
in New York refused to admit the inefficacy of whiggery to meet 
the new issue, and in spite of the fact that he did not at once 
affiliate himself with the republican movement as such, the dis- 
solution of the enervated whig organization was foredoomed. 

In Indiana the whigs, long out of power, grasped at the 
opportunity presented by the Nebraska act to bolster up their 
waning strength by drawing upon the democratic defection and 
absorbing the seattering remnants of the free-soil party. It 
was soon evident to certain whig leaders, however, that an effee- 
tive coalition would be possible only by abandoning the whig 
party organization outright. The acceptance of this view, to 
which the party was very reluctantly drawn, was brought about 
largely through the influence of Henry S. Lane, then a promi- 
nent banker and retired congressman of Crawfordsville.’ 

6 It was at this juncture that Oliver P. Morton made his dramatic exit from the 
convention and broke with the democratic party so far as the state organization was 
concerned. For a detailed account of Morton’s action and his reasons for it, see 
William D. Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches 
(Indianapolis, 1899), 1: 37-40. 


7 Crawfordsville, some forty miles northwest of Indianapolis, was a center of 
literary and political activity above the average of Indiana towns of that day. It 
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Born and reared in Kentucky, near Lexington, under the all- 
pervading influence of Henry Clay, Lane had early acquired a 
conservative attitude of mind on political questions.* In 1834, 
at the age of twenty-four, he came to Indiana and settled at 
Crawfordsville, then but a straggling village. Endowed with 
remarkable powers as a public speaker, young Lane soon gained 
considerable local renown as a jury lawyer and impromptu de- 
bater. Imbued with the spirit and principles of the great Clay, 
his model, he naturally accepted whiggery as his political creed. 
Rapidly he rose to political prominence in his section of the 
state; in 1837 he was elected to the legislature; three years later, 
though he was only twenty-nine years old, the foundation of his 
later fame was laid by his election to congress from the eighth 
Indiana district. During this and the succeeding term in the 
house he apparently made no particular effort to attract atten- 
tion, for he delivered few speeches and introduced no measures 
of his own. But upon oceasion he would launch forth with an 
impromptu outburst of feeling which indicated a depth of con- 
viction as well as a reserve force susceptible of being aroused 
to intense action in an emergency. 

In 1844 Lane took the stump for Clay with even greater en- 
thusiasm than he had shown in his own campaigns two and four 
years previous. The Mexican war saw him as one of its fiery 
advocates, though the whigs generally were opposed to it. His 
support not only was subjective in character, but found expres- 
sion in the organization of a company and in active service in 
Mexico, first as major and later as lieutenant colonel of the first 
Indiana regiment. Following the war, Lane devoted himself 
to his legal practice until 1854, when he retired from law and 
entered the banking business with his father-in-law, Isaae Els- 
ton, a staunch old democrat of Crawfordsville. All the while, 
however, Lane’s whig conservatism stayed with him, ever nour- 
ished by an almost worshipful admiration for Henry Clay. 


was the seat of Wabash college, the faculty of which exerted a pronounced moral 
influence upon the thought and life of the community. 

8 While a young man, Lane lived in an atmosphere permeated by the conservative, 
deliberative spirit of Clay, whose political methods and principles virtually ruled 
Kentucky in the thirties. Nathaniel 8. Shaler, in his Kentucky; a pioneer com- 
monwealth (American commonwealths — Boston, 1885), 186, 380, emphasizes Clay’s 
influence on Kentucky political philosophy. 
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Such, in epitome, were the political antecedents of the man 
who by 1854 had attained a position of whig leadership not re- 
stricted to Montgomery county or the eighth congressional dis- 
trict, but extending over the entire state. When the storm 
broke with the fateful repeal of the Missouri compromise, Lane 
constituted the chief member of a small group of whig leaders 
who were quick to discern that the time had arrived when all 
the elements of opposition to the proslavery state administration 
must unite on some basis or other, whether under whig label or 
not. In this group were John D. Defrees, the shrewd politician, 
who was editor of the Indiana State Journal, the leading whig 
organ of the state;*® the young and popular Schuyler Colfax, 
later vice president of the United States, who as congressman 
from the ninth Indiana district and publisher of the South Bend 
Free Press was very influential among the whigs of the north- 
eastern part of the state; and Cyrus Allen, who controlled party 
management south of Indianapolis where the democracy was 
strongest. All men of the conservative type adapted to the 
peculiar Indiana situation, they set in motion the forces that 
culminated in the calling of the state convention for July 13. It 
is patent that each had his réle to play; but Lane, with his 
wealth of persuasive eloquence and his unblemished character, 
was clearly the prime mover of this inner council." 

Although there is every indication that Lane had his con- 
victions regarding the slavery question firmly fixed long before 
1854,** he could not have escaped the unconscious influence of 

9 For example, the democratic press of his home town had this to say of him: 
‘*Tt is not necessary for us to say anything in reference to Mr. Lane, as he is well 


known here, and elsewhere, as being one of the greatest orators in the state.’’ 
Crawfordsville Review, January 7, 1854. The whig papers were even more com- 
mendatory. 

10 Incidentally, Defrees was probably Lane’s closest political associate, as is sug- 
gested by the character and volume of correspondence between the two men. 

11 Charles Zimmerman, in his study on ‘‘The origin and rise of the republican 
party in Indiana from 1854 to 1860,’’ in Indiana magazine of history, 13:211 ff., 
accords to Defrees the credit of being the chief whig instigator of the new move- 
ment; but after a careful examination of a considerable volume of correspondence 
between Lane and Defrees, the writer of the present study is inclined to believe 
that, of the two men, Lane had the wider influence. Defrees was rather the medium, 
as a newspaper publisher of wide repute, through which the movement expressed 
itself. 


12In Lane’s opinion, being a Clay whig meant being strictly opposed to any 
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his environment at Crawfordsville. In order fully to account 
for his support of the ‘‘people’s’’ movement, the state of public 
mind in his home county must not be overlooked. Besides slav- 
ery extension and popular sovereignty, there was another issue 
that was being violently agitated in Indiana, as well as through- 
out the north. The temperance movement, dubbed by its op- 
ponents ‘‘Maine-Lawism,’’ from the prohibitory statute that 
germinated the propaganda, had protruded itself into polities 
and at once a union of prohibition and antislavery forces took 
its inception. 

Indiana was apparently swept by a wave of temperance senti- 
ment which was even accentuated at Crawfordsville. The ex- 
pression of the Indiana State Journal, found in the following 
editorial, typifies the situation as it was related to the movement 
for a ‘‘people’s’’ convention: ‘*The sentiment in favor of the 
enactment of a Prohibitory Liquor Law is gaining ground every 
day. . . . The attempts to commit the Democratic party to free 
liquor, as well as to slavery, by the action of the Robinson and 
Bright convention, is repudiated by tens of thousands of those 

g ’ if . 

who have heretofore acted with that party.’’** In Montgomery 
county the prohibition question probably at first overshadowed 
the issue raised by the Nebraska act.’* In much of the political 
discussion of the Crawfordsville press, ‘‘free whisky’’ preceded 
‘‘negro slavery’’ as an issue.’® Lane himself, it must be noted, 
was president of the temperance convention which was held in 
Crawfordsville in Marech;** and the Montgomery Journal, the 
whig organ of the town, had a prohibition county ticket cap- 
tioned on its editorial page three weeks before it published the 
‘*neople’s’’ ticket." ‘‘The people are moving,’’ the Journal 
overthrow of the Missouri compromise. He regarded Clay as an opponent of the 
spread of slavery into free territory, quoting the great pacificator as saying in the 
senate in 1850 that he ‘‘never dreamed of such a thing as that there was any con- 
fliet or necessary repeal’’ of the Missouri compromise. See the Wabash Express 
(Terre Haute), October 13, 1859. 

13 Indiana State Journal (Indianapolis), June 24, 1854. 

14In referring to the whigs, the Crawfordsville Review for July 22, 1854, said 
this: ‘‘Until Nebraska came, prohibition was their best promise, and they threw 
themselves upon it without hesitation.’’ 

15 See Montgomery Journal (Crawfordsville), June 13, 1854. 

16 For an account of this meeting see ibid., March 2, 1854. 

17 The prohibition ticket appeared June 29; the ‘‘people’s,’’ July 20. The 
Montgomery Journal was a weekly at that time. 
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declared on July 20, ‘‘in the cause of Temperance and Free- 
dom, and party power is no longer omnipotent.’’ In passing, 
it is significant to note, moreover, that this paper, presumably 
the .reflector of Lane’s views, continued to affirm its loyalty 
to and advocacy of whig principles as late as July 27."* 

While Lane’s pronounced support of prohibition thus partly 
accounts for his alignment with the ‘‘opposition’’** forces in the 
state, in fact, for his assumption of leadership over the whig 
element in the coalition, it must be recognized that temperance 
soon dropped into the background both in Lane’s own county 
and in the state, although it remained a decided factor through- 
out the campaign.*” There was a third movement, however, 
which exercised a peculiar but very important effect upon the 
organization of an Indiana antislavery party; for the wave of 
know-nothingism succeeded the wave of prohibition and it was 
to complicate the make-up of the new party still more. The 
know-nothings had first made their power felt in the municipal 
elections which were held in, the spring and early summer of 
1854. Born of political unrest and based especially upon an 
innate distrust of Catholicism, this secret order, officially de- 
nominated the American party, swept mysteriously over the 
north. Its position as to slavery was fiercely disputed. Doug- 
las denounced it as nothing less than abolitionism in a new form; 
the abolitionists viewed it as a clever maneuver by the south to 
divert the public mind from the slavery issue. As a matter of 
fact, it drew its strength largely from the old whig party.” 

Whatever the exact status of know-nothingism nationally, it 
certainly acted in conjunction with the antislavery forees in 
Indiana. During the early summer of 1854, secret lodges were 

18 ‘We are occasionally asked if we have left the Whig party. We answer that 
we still cherish the same national principles for which we have battled during our 
entire previous course.’’ Montgomery Journal, July 27, 1854. 

19 The term ‘‘opposition’’ was commonly used by the democratic press of the 
state with reference to the new party movement. 

20The Crawfordsville Review, September 16, 1854, reported: 
suffering a wonderful depreciation in Montgomery county.’’ 

21 Rhodes says that the know-nothings ‘‘ineurred the displeasure of the Southern- 
ers who had made up their minds that the great issue must be settled before another 
could be diseussed.’’ James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the 
compromise of 1850 to the final restoration of home rule at the south in 1877 (New 


York, 1892-1906), 2:56. See also Theodore C. Smith, Parties and slavery, 1850-1859 
(The American nation: a history, vol. 18 — New York, 1906), 136 ff. 


‘* Prohibition is 
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organized over the state in considerable numbers. Crawfords- 
ville was probably no exception among Indiana towns in its in- 
fection of know-nothingism. The democratic press of that place 
made much of the occult activities of the order, threatened to 
expose, and in fact, finally did expose before the October election 
the names of men who were members.” Lane himself, while he 
was never affiliated with the organization, did countenance a 
limited concession to the know-nothings in order to insure their 
support for the ‘‘people’s’’ ticket. The fact was that it was 
almost necessary, in order to make possible success at the polls, 
to incorporate in the platform of the new party a modified plank 
embracing some of the demands of the know-nothing faction, 
particularly that for five years’ residence in the state as the 
minimum requirement for the right of suffrage. The biographer 
of Oliver P. Morton writes that ‘‘the anti-Nebraska men would 
not concur either in their secret measures, their opposition to 
the Catholic church, or in their exclusion of foreigners from the 
suffrage for twenty-one years,’’ as was included in the full pro- 
gram of the American party, ‘‘but they were ready to go with 
them as far as seemed reasonable.’’ ** 

Know-nothingism thus was a foree which had to be reckoned 
with by the promoters of an anti-Nebraska organization. Along 
with temperance it had to be granted some recognition in the 
‘‘neople’s’’ convention. Although Julian’s radical asser- 
tion that the ticket of the convention was virtually dictated by 
know-nothing leaders should not be accepted without qualifica- 
tion,** there is no denying that the ‘‘people’s’’ party was a com- 
bination of somewhat incongruous and opposing elements, both 
political and moral, which were united into a working coalition 
only by a common impulse, namely, to rebuke the proslavery 
administration for the ‘‘crime’’ of casting aside the Missouri 
compromise and giving the south a new foothold in its program 
of slavery extension northward. It must be remembered, there- 
fore, in considering subsequent events, that this preliminary 
organization of the republican party in Indiana was the outcome 
of something more than the opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska 


22 Crawfordsville Review, August 5, 1854. 
23 Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches, 1:44. 
24 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 144. 
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‘‘outrage,’’ as Lane’s own paper termed the measure;* that 


the whigs and free-soilers alone could not possibly have sue- 
ceeded in defeating the strongly intrenched democratic machine 
in Indiana in 1854. After all, there was at least some justifi- 
cation for the derisive title which the democratic newspapers of 
the state thrust upon the new party when they christened it ‘‘the 
Abolition, Free-Soil, Maine-Law, Native American, anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-Nebraska party of Indiana.’’ It is not strange that the 
name ‘‘republican’’ could not be adopted. 

The call for the convention of July 13, contrary to popular 
supposition, did not proceed directly from whig headquarters. 
From the testimony that is offered by the whig press and whig 
leaders, it would appear that there was a consensus of opinion 
that the call for the gathering at Indianapolis should come, out- 
wardly at least, from the revolting democrats. Defrees wrote 
to Schuyler Colfax on June 16 in this tenor: ‘‘I have been pre- 
railing on others to make the move for a State convention, pre- 
ferring that it should come from the Democrats, if possible. 
Had the Journal been first to move, it would have been set down 
as a Whig movement. On next Monday, will be published a call, 
signed by many Democrats in different portions of the state, for 
a meeting of all opposed to the platform of the Democratic State 
Convention.’’** Strictly in line with this plan may be noted 
the statement of the official whig organ in Indianapolis a month 
later: ‘‘*The call for this meeting of the people proceeded main- 
ly from the members of the Democratic party, and although we 
fully approve of its object, we have said but little about it, pre- 
ferring that its originators should urge it forward.’’** Late in 
May a meeting of the ‘‘free democracy’’—this was ‘he name 
assumed by the anti-Nebraska faction of the party — was held 
in Indianapolis, when it was recommended that a state conven- 
tion be called in order to unite all the elements of opposition. 
This recommendation apparently served the very purpose in the 
minds of Lane, Defrees, and Colfax. Again, the Chanticleer 
of Indianapolis, edited by Jacob P. Chapman, a veteran demo- 
crat, in commenting upon the advocacy of the South Bend Reg- 

25 Montgomery Journal, June 1, 1854. 


26 See Ovando J. Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax (New York, 1886), 73, note 1. 
27 From an editorial in the Indiana State Journal, July 15, 1854. 
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ister of a nonpartisan movement against slavery extension, sug- 
gested a mass convention of all opponents of the ‘‘Nebraska 
iniquity.’? ** 

If this was political strategy, it evidently justified itself by 
the results that followed, for thousands of anti-Nebraska-mind- 
ed men responded to the type of appeal that was sent out. Tem- 
perance advocates, free-soilers, know-nothings, and whigs —all 
mingled together in the famous assemblage at the capitol. Lahe 
was one of five delegates from Montgomery county, which gave 
vigorous support to the new movement.” There the emphasis 
among the whigs was distinctly upon the ‘‘irrespective of party’’ 
idea, as the Journal expressed it;*° and in the convention itself 
democratic support was catered to by placing three democrats 
on the ticket that was named for the five minor state offices.” 

That the abolitionists, while not powerful in numbers, wanted 
to be heard in the convention is evidenced by the conflict over 
the two reports of the resolutions committee. The majority re- 
port, which was ultimately adopted, stopped with a thorough- 
going anti-Nebraska declaration, while that of the minority, pre- 
sented by Julian as spokesman for the radical element, expressed 
itself as favoring an active effort to denationalize slavery. ‘‘The 
platform,’’ wrote Julian in his Political recollections, ‘‘was 
narrow and equivocal.’’** If so, political expediency as well as 
the overwhelming sentiment of the delegates precluded any radi- 
cal antislavery position by such a combination of factions as the 
‘*people’s’?’ movement represented. Lane and Colfax both ex- 
erted their influence for the more moderate program, partly, 
perhaps, in the hope of reviving the whig party after the imme- 
diate crisis was passed,** partly on account of the conviction 
that a conservative stand was the only one with any possibility 

28 Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfaz, 73. 

29 Local editorial opinion reveals how deeply Crawfordsville and its vicinity was 
stirred by the convention call. 

30 See Montgomery Journal, June 13, 1854. 

81 In passing, it is interesting to observe on this ticket the name of Caleb Mills, 
then of the faculty of Wabash college at Crawfordsville and later to become one of 
the state’s greatest educators. It is indicative of the high character of the men 
who bore the brunt of this first battle for the antislave forces. 

32 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 144. 

38 Lane was charged with having this objective in view by the Crawfordsville 
Review for June 24, 1854. : 
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of victory. A press account of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion relates how Colonel Lane, ‘‘in response to a call, came for- 
ward, and with his usual unrivaled style of popular oratory, en- 
chained the attention of the audience for an hour.’’ *“* Except 
for his efforts for a conservative platform to weld all the fae- 
tions into an effective organization, Lane was not very con- 
spicuous in the convention. 

The progress of the campaign need not be recorded in detail 
here. The burden of the fight against the democrats was borne 
by such men as Lane, appealing to the whigs with his wonderful 
eloquence; Morton, winning dissatisfied democrats, since he 
himself had only recently broken with the old party; and Julian, 
taking care of the remnant of the free-soilers, though his enthu- 
siasm for the conglomerate, compromising ‘‘people’s’’ party was 
only lukewarm. Many democratic county conventions were 
bolted, especially in the northern part of the state; democratic 
congressmen who had voted for the Nebraska act refused to try 
for reélection ;* and, despite the charges of democratic editors 
that the activities of the American party were corrupt and il- 
legal, the new fusion party persisted in gaining recruits through 
the drawing power of one or the other of its heterogeneous prin- 
ciples. Much to the astonishment of the unduly confident demo- 
crats, Indiana fell into line with Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 
other October states, and elected the ‘‘people’s’’ state ticket by a 
majority of 13,000 votes, together with all but two of the con- 
gressmen. 

Various interpretations of this surprising result emanated 
from the democrats. The prevalent note, however, seemed to 
be anti-know-nothing rather than anti-Nebraska or anti-prohibi- 
tion. At Crawfordsville, the Review attributed the defeat to 
‘“*the secret, Jesuitical order of Know-Nothings.’’” The fore- 
most state organ of the democratic party, the /ndiana State Sen- 
tinel, laid the blame to the same source. Discussing the result 
of the election, it bitterly remarked: ‘*What has produced this 


34 From the Indiana State Journal, July 15, 1854. 

35 In the eighth district Representative Mace, a democrat, was nominated by the 
‘*people’s’’ party as its candidate for congress. Mace had voted against the 
Nebraska act, and in the campaign he pulled away from the democratic party. 
Montgomery Journal, August 24, 1854. 

86 Crawfordsville Review, October 21, 1854. 
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result? This question is easily answered. It was not the re- 
sult of the Prohibitory Law issue. It was effected not by Whigs 
or Temperance men, but by Democrats, who in Know-Nothing 
Lodges had sworn to vote for their own ticket, which was 
nominated in secret council.’’*’ In later years Julian, the lead- 
ing free-soiler in the ‘‘people’s’’ organization, reflected that the 
election ‘‘was not only barren of good fruits, but prolific of bad 
ones, through its demoralizing example.’’ * 

Granted that Douglas was arguing unsoundly when he main- 
tained that the defeat of the democrats in the fall elections of 
1854 ‘‘was a know-nothing and not an anti-Nebraska victory,”’ 
as far as the whole north was concerned,” contemporary evi- 
dence forces the conclusion that Indiana’s verdict would have 
been different had it not been for the codperation of the Ameri- 
can party with the anti-Nebraska cause in that state. In other 
words, the verdict on the extension of slavery was by no means 
clear-cut and unqualified. It was impossible during the winter 
following the elections to bring about any general acceptance of 
the name ‘‘republican.’’ The influence of the know-nothings re- 
mained too strong in the northern section of the state for their 
sensitiveness on the use of the term to be disregarded.” 

Shortly after the November election appeared the first men- 
tion of Colonel Lane’s name for the United States senate to 
sueceed John Pettit. In referring to the proposal of the Rock- 
vile True Republican that Lane be chosen by the legislature, 
the Montgomery Journal declared itself for Lane without reser- 
ration and characterized him as being ‘‘gifted as a lawyer, un- 
doubted as a patriot, possessed of enlarged and liberal views of 
State policy.’’** But the democratic majority in the state sen- 
ate was able to prevent an election by its refusal to attend the 


37 Quoted in the Indiana State Journal, October 21, 1854. 

38 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 144. 

89 See Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 to the 
final restoration of home rule at the south in 1877, 2:67. 

40 This irreconcilable aversion to the adoption of the term ‘‘republican’’ can be 
explained only because the name ‘‘republican’’ had come to stand for one distinct 
idea which was relegating all other issues to the scrap heap. Thus republican single- 
ness of purpose offered little encouragement to the anti-foreign, anti-Catholic pro- 
gram of the American party. 

41 Montgomery Journal, November 16, 1854. The Lafayette Courier also announced 
itself for Lane for senator. 
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joint session of the two houses. A ‘‘rule or ruin’’ policy ap- 
parently actuated the ‘‘old-liners’’* in this action with the re- 
sult that the tables were turned on them two years later. It is 
clear that Lane, in this contest, did not regard himself as a can- 
didate for the senate, preferring to wait until later to press any 
claims that he might have on his party; in fact, he gave to Jo- 
seph G. Marshall, the regular candidate of the ‘‘people’s’’ party, 
his ardent support. 

Numerous facts may be cited to show the inchoate condition 
of the ‘‘people’s’’ coalition down to 1856. For instance, the 
delegates from Indiana to the Pittsburgh convention in February 
of that year went in various capacities: some were self-consti- 
tuted; others were appointed at ‘‘republican’’ gatherings; and 
others represented the ‘‘people’s’’ party of Indiana.** Again, 
at the state convention in May, of which Colonel Lane was chair- 
man, delegates were chosen for the ‘‘people’s’’ national conven- 
tion. Not even then would the assumption of the republican 
label be permitted by the seceding know-nothings, still potent 
in the councils of the new party. 

For a sectional schism had taken place in the know-nothing 
party at its national council in Philadelphia in June, 1855, and 
the Indiana delegates had been among those of thirteen northern 
states to withdraw and to take a definite stand against the 
spread of slavery and secrecy. Schuyler Colfax, who had been 
chosen a delegate to this council without his knowledge or con- 
sent, felt himself that the party would fail to come up to the 
platform that was demanded in Indiana.” Yet, on the other 

42 The anti-Nebraska press referred to the democrats as ‘‘old-liners.’’ 

43 Some significance may be attached, however, to the fact that Indiana was num- 
bered among the nine northern states which, through the chairmen of their state 
committees, issued the eall for the Pittsburgh convention. The other states included 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Compare the account of this convention in John B. MeMaster, A history of 
the people of the United States, from. the revolution to the civil war (New York, 
1913), 8:231, with the version of George W. Julian, ‘‘ First republican national con- 
vention,’’ in American historical review, 4: 321. 

44 Lane favored the know-nothing demand for the abolishment of the alien voting 
privilege before naturalization, and in general believed concessions should be made to 
the ‘‘American’’ faction. The platform of the 1856 state convention incorporated in 
substance this very plank. For Morton’s strong convictions on this point see the 
Montgomery Journal, August 2, 1855. 

45 Colfax’s position is stated in detail in Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfaz, 79 ff. 
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hand, sentiment for the ‘‘ American’’ policy of restriction of for- 
eign immigration persisted in certain sections of the state, and 
the Fillmore supporters, who made their national campaign in 
1856 on a policy which ignored the slavery issue, were recognized 
as not an unimportant element in the ‘‘people’s’’ party of In- 
diana. From the viewpoint of the radical antislavery propa- 
gandist, the coalition was still considered ‘‘a combination of 
weaknesses instead of a union of forces.’’ Julian points out 
that at least one Fillmore man was put on the state ticket, that 
in the campaign of 1856 antislavery speakers were studiously 
kept away from southern Indiana, and that republicans were 
denounced as abolitionists by Richard M. Thompson, a pro- 
fessed champion of Fillmore in Indiana.” 

In the light of such disclosures as these, it is not difficult to 
understand why a former democrat was awarded the ‘‘people’s’’ 
nomination for governor at the state convention in May. It 
was realized by Lane and his associates that the exigencies of 
the situation required a man at the head of the ticket who could 
attract as many democratic votes as possible. <A radical anti- 
slavery standard bearer would have alienated the very element 
essential to success. Thus Oliver P. Morton, chiefly by virtue 
of his having been a democrat, though he was personally popular 
as well, received the nomination after having been considered 
but a few days previous to the convention. Since Morton was 
the first gubernatorial nominee of the anti-Nebraska organiza- 
tion, heterogeneous though it was, it has been taken for granted 
by many writers of Indiana history that he was really the or- 
ganizer of the republican party in Indiana.“ If the beginning 
of the party is arbitrarily dated from the campaign of 1856, the 
first in which the new party ran a full ticket, this assumption 
may be technically justifiable ;** but Lew Wallace, at that time a 


46 For a full diseussion of this viewpoint consult Julian, Political recollections, 
1840 to 1872, p. 156. 

47 This is the view taken by Edward E. Moore, A century of Indiana (New York, 
1910), 142, and by Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches, 
1:58. 

48 During this campaign the name ‘‘republican’’ was beginning to appear as the 
label for county tickets, as, for example, in Marion county; but officially, the state 
organization held on to the old title of ‘‘people’s’’ party. Compare the Indianapolis 
Journal for the two months prior to the election. It was a transition period, in 
which the exact party label was confused. 
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promising young democrat himself, not yet having left the old 
party, calls attention to the fact that ‘‘through the whole forma- 
tive period of the Republican party Oliver P. Morton was a 
Democrat of the straightest sect.’’*® It was not until the ‘‘peo- 
ple’s’’ party had been organized and had carried the state in Oc- 
tober that Morton openly affiliated with the ‘‘opposition’’ party. 
It is thus apparent that he was not of the group of men who, 
under the leadership of Colonel Lane, were at bottom respon- 
sible for the union of the divergent factors of opposition to the 
Nebraska act and its concomitants so favorable to slavery. 

Additional evidence is available to indicate that Lane, not 
Morton, was recognized not only within the state, but also with- 
out, as the foremost figure in the party organization in 1856. 
Since it has already been shown how the necessities of the politi- 
cal situation in Indiana demanded the nomination of a former 
democrat for governor, the failure of Lane to be awarded first 
place on the ticket needs no further explanation. Never an of- 
fice-seeker in the ordinary understanding of the phrase, Lane 
realized that he could not win the votes of insurgent democrats 
as Morton could, and he therefore did not permit his name to be 
considered. But his was to be a more conspicuous place than 
Morton’s in republican politics in this first national campaign. 

Chosen delegate-at-large by the state convention, Lane headed 
the Indiana delegation to the Philadelphia convention that nom- 
inated Fremont. Obviously his reputation as a skillful party 
organizer and an effective speaker had spread beyond the con- 
fines of his own state; for in the report of the committee on per- 
manent offices the name of Henry 8. Lane was presented for 
permanent chairman of the enthusiastic convention. Imme- 
diately the hall is said to have rung with vociferous cheers for 
Lane, who at once responded, as was his wont, with a vigorous 
and impassioned speech in which he denounced the attempt of the 
democratic party to force slavery upon free Kansas.’ In the 
course of his speech may once again be detected his lifelong 

49 Lewis Wallace, Lew Wallace; an autobiography (New York, 1906), 1:232, note 
1. It will be remembered that Morton’s withdrawal after the democratic indorsement 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act was only conditional; through the campaign of 1854 he 
considered himself a ‘‘ free democrat.’’ 


50 See John Tweedie, A history of republican national conventions from 1856 to 
1908 (Danbury, Connecticut, 1910), 12. 
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adoration of Clay; no longer, however, could he follow the lead 
of Clay, in the grave of whom slept his allegiance to the old whig 
party. Yet he set forth the claim that Clay himself, had he been 
alive, would have certainly opposed the abandonment of the 
‘‘oreat’? Missouri compromise. Such was the theme of the 
speech; such was the fundamental basis and justification for 
Lane’s position as a moderate ‘‘progressive’’ in current poli- 
tics, to resort to twentieth-century political parlance." He must 
have struck the note that prevailed in this first republican na- 
tional convention, for Seward and Wade, and other more ad- 
vanced republican leaders, were passed over; Fremont, a former 
democrat, moderately antislavery in his views, was made the 
nominee against Buchanan.” Incidentally, the Indiana delegation 
had no little influence in the rejection of Seward, a man who 
was extremely objectionable to the know-nothing seceders in that 
state and in the whole north as well.* 

Lane emerged from the Philadelphia convention with consid- 
erable prestige in national republican councils. But the as- 
cendancy of the ‘‘people’s’’ party in his own state received a 
temporary set-back with Morton’s unexpected defeat in Octo- 
ber.** The strongholds of the democrats in the southern part 
of the state could not be broken by the oratorical onslaughts of 
Lane and Morton. Proslave sentiment elected six of the eleven 
congressmen, the five ‘‘republicans’’ coming from the ‘‘New 

51 Press accounts of Lane’s speech repeatedly refer to its ‘‘irresistible humor,’’ 
which seems to have carried the convention. The speech created a very favorable im- 


pression, one paper predicting that Lane would soon have a national reputation. 
Extract from the Cincinnati Commercial quoted in the Indiana State Journal, June 
26, 1856. 

52 It may be surmised that the choice of Lane as permanent chairman of the con- 
vention, representing as he did a state which as yet had no distinetly republican 
organization, was a move to hasten the acceptance of out-and-out republicanism in 
Indiana, as well as to insure support for the national contest with the democrats. 

53 Lothrop regards the objection of Indiana and Pennsylvania to Seward as the 
most potent, if not the most conclusive factor in his defeat in 1860, and adds that 
it was an even greater influence in removing him as an available candidate in the 
1865 convention. See Thornton K. Lothrop, William Henry Seward (American states- 
men — Boston, 1896), 156. 

54 John D. Defrees, Colonel Lane’s intimate friend and associate for many years, 
was the state chairman in this campaign. According to Russell M. Seeds, History 
of the republican party in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1899), 25, Defrees waged a vigorous 
campaign against heavy odds. Willard, the democratic nominee for governor, was an 
exceedingly popular young man with a magnetic personality. 
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England”’ territory north of Indianapolis, where the new party 
had by this time met with a hearty response. The charge has 
been made that the know-nothings in southern Indiana were in 
collusion with the democrats ;* but it is to be questioned wheth- 
er the 20,000 majority for Buchanan could have been overcome 
even with complete codperation of republicans and know-noth- 
ings, whose strength was rapidly on the wane in Indiana and 
elsewhere. 

The campaign of 1856 marks an epoch in the progress of In- 
diana republicanism. Previously there had been comparatively 
little unity or compactness in the so-called ‘‘people’s’’ party. 
Temperance and know-nothingism, often running in independent 
channels, had complicated the problem of developing a distinctly 
republican party machinery, with definite, unified purposes and 
ideals. But with the general collapse of the American party not 
long after the election of Buchanan, and the subsidence of the 
temperance wave, practically all the old aversion to the use of 
the term ‘‘republican’’ had disappeared. Republicanism, very 
conservative though it was, had at last become so firmly estab- 
lished in Indiana that it did not have to wear a mask, as it had 
been forced to do for nearly three years—the embryonic stage 
in its growth. 

Probably no man typified the early leadership of the new 
party so well as Henry 8S. Lane. Characterized by a lack of 
desire for personal aggrandizement, he was none the less effec- 
tive as a leader; very moderate in his antislavery views and 
extremely lenient toward the south as a result of subtle environ- 
mental influences, he nevertheless was sagacious enough to dis- 
cern that his old party had outlived its usefulness and that an- 
other agency must eventually supplant it. Thus he gave to the 
‘‘neople’s’’ movement its chief initial impetus. The power of 
his leadership lay in his unquestioned integrity and high sense 
of public duty, augmented by an irresistible eloquence on the 
stump. It was for other men, such as Morton, Defrees, and 
Colfax, to work out details and deal with individuals; it was for 
Lane to take care of the ‘‘rank and file’’ and deal with men in 


55 Julian’s implacable antagonism to the know-nothing movement probably entered 
into this charge to a marked degree. Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, 
p. 155. 
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the mass. He insisted, moreover, that his stand on the slavery 
question was simply that held by Washington, Jackson, Web- 
ster, and Clay in their respective epochs. The mission of re- 
publicanism, according to Lane, was merely ‘‘to restrict slavery 
to its present limits; to give the free Territories of the United 
States an everlasting heritage of Freedom and free institu- 
tions.’’ How strangely like the words of Abraham Lincoln! 
Waurex Rick SHarp 
56 Note in this respect the high regard in which Lane was held by his political 
opponents in the democratie party. David Turpie, Sketches of my own times (In- 


dianapolis, 1903), 202. Esarey, also, in his History of Indiana, 2:658, says of Lane, 
‘*There is no evidence of his ever having had a personal enemy.’’ 
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KENTUCKY’S STRUGGLE WITH ITS LOYALIST 
PROPRIETORS 


Contrary to the traditional view, Virginia had among its peo- 
ple a large proportion of tories or loyalists in the revolutionary 
days, besides many who behaved like loyalists when the British 
forces were at hand. This has been fully demonstrated by Mr. 
John A. George in his dissertation for the master’s degree sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Richmond college in June, 1913, and 
published in part in the Richmond college historical papers in 
June, 1916. The conclusions of Mr. George are fully confirmed 
by Professor H. J. Eckenrode of the same institution in his 
volume, The revolution in Virginia, also published in 1916. 

As Kentucky formed a part of the old dominion in those stir- 
ring times, this paper becomes supplementary to the valuable 
treatises just mentioned. Lord Dunmore, as is well known, was 
the leader of the loyalists in eastern Virginia until he and hun- 
dreds of his followers sought refuge aboard the king’s ships at 
Norfolk on December 14, 1775. For several years before that 
disastrous episode his lordship had been issuing patents for 
more or less extensive tracts of land in the county of West Fin- 
castle, including Kentucky, to numerous persons, among whom 
may easily be identified at least a few loyalists. One of these 
was Dr. John Connolly, who lived near Fort Pitt, where he seems 
to have owned a ‘‘patrimonial estate.’’ According to his own 
account he sold this estate and bought land in Virginia. At any 
rate, he aequired 4,000 acres of land opposite the falls of the 
Ohio in December, 1773, and entered upon a project with Colonel 
John Campbell, who obtained an adjoining tract, to found a 
town at the falls. In fact, the plat for this town—the future 
city of Louisville—had been surveyed in the previous August 
by Captain Thomas Bullitt, and lots were first advertised for 
sale by the proprietors in the following April. 


1Clarence M. Burton, ‘‘John Connolly, a tory of the revolution,’’ in Proceedings 
of the American antiquarian society, new series, 20:71 ff.; Reuben T. Durrett, The 
centenary of Louisville (Filson club publications number 8— Louisville, 1893), 23-27 
131, 133. 
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Other loyalists who acquired land in Kentucky about the same 
time were Captain Alexander McKee, the deputy superintendent 
of Indian affairs at Fort Pitt; Simon Girty, the interpreter to 
the Six nations at the same post; and Joseph Browster of West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania. McKee secured his grant of 
2,000 acres on the south branch of Elkhorn creek in June, 1774; 
Girty became the possessor of three tracts of 300 acres each, 
according to his own sworn statement, but he does not mention 
their locations; and Browster purchased 1,000 acres of improved 
land on a visit to Kentucky before the revolution, but his widow, 
who tells of the transaction, fails to state where the purchase 
lay. She relates, however, that in removing to the west her 
family was attacked and forced to take refuge at St. Vincent, and 
that her husband was soon after killed by an Indian guide who 
was conducting him to Detroit, a fact referred to in a testimo- 
nial which she had from Dr. Connolly, who had known Browster 
and had on one occasion suffered imprisonment with him.’ 

Besides these few loyalists who held land in Kentucky but 
never lived there, the names are known of but two others who 
appear in the revolutionary annals of the state. One of these 
was the Reverend John Lythe, the Anglican missionary at Har- 
rodsburg, who served as a member of the house of delegates of 
the Transylvania company and read the customary prayers for 
the king and the royal family of England on Sunday, May 27, 
1775, at the end of the session of the delegates. It must be 
added that Lythe’s loyalism was promptly dissipated within 
a week by the arrival of the news of the battle of Lexington. 
The other loyalist was Dr. John F. D. Smythe, who came on 
horseback to Boonesborough a few days later as an emissary of 
Dunmore, though he did not divulge this to his host, Judge 
Richard Henderson, the head of the Transylvania company. To 
him he explained only that he was collecting material for a book 


2 Durrett, The centenary of Louisville, 28; Reuben T. Durrett, Bryant’s station and 
the memorial proceedings held on its site under the auspices of the Lexington chapter, 
D. A. R., August the 18th, 1896, in honor of its heroic mothers and daughters (Filson 
club publications number 12— Louisville, 1897), 30, note; 111, note; George W. 
Ranck, Boonesborough. Its founding, pioneer struggles, Indian experiences, Tran- 
sylvania days, and revolutionary annals (Filson club publications number 16 — Louis- 
ville, 1901), 180-183; Report of the bureau of archives for the province of Ontario 
(Toronto, 1904-1914), number 2, part 2, p. 1282; part 1, p. 477. 
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of travels. Thus he gained the opportunity during the several 
weeks of his sojourn to go among the Shawnee and other Ohio 
Indians for the purpose of securing their coéperation with the 
loyalists in suppressing rebellion in the west. In his notes 
Smythe recorded his conviction that the Kentucky woodsmen 
were too proud and insolent ‘‘to be styled servants even of His 
Majesty.’’*® 

The mission of Dr. Smythe to Boonesborough and the region 
north of the Ohio river was ominous for the future. Naturally, 
the savages resented the occupation of their favorite hunting 
grounds by the white men and, although a treaty of peace and 
neutrality was signed between the western tribes and the com- 
missioners of congress at Pittsburgh in the autumn of 1775, 
**Captain’’ Pluggy, the Mohawk leader of a band of miscreants 
living on the upper Olentangy, accompanied by several braves 
and two Shawnee guides, appeared on the Kentucky river and 
fired upon three persons near Boonesborough, December 23, 
1775.* 

In the following May and June the inhabitants of ‘‘Transyl- 
vania’’ presented petitions to the Virginia convention asking 
that steps be taken ‘‘to prevent the inroads of Savages’’ and to 
erect West Fincastle into a new county, despite the king’s proe- 
lamation excluding settlers therefrom. The expressed fear of 
the petitioners was that if left under royal control the region in 
question might ‘‘afford a safe asylum to those whose principles 
are inimical to American liberty.’’ In answer to these petitions 
three new counties were created in December, 1776, one of these 
being Kentucky county.® 

Meantime, some of the Ohio Indians had been committing 
depredations in Kentucky to such an extent that MeClelland’s 
station, the last fort north of the Kentucky river, was aban- 


3 Ranck, Boonesborough, 28, 31-33. 

+ Biennial report of the department of archives and history of the state of West 
Virginia, 1911-1914 (Charleston, 1914), 40; The revolution on the upper Ohio, 1775- 
1777, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg (Madison, 1908), 100, 
102, 143; Ranck, Boonesborough, 45, 46. 

5 Petitions of the early inhabitants of Kentucky to the general assembly of 
Virginia, 1769 to 1792, edited by James R. Robertson (Filson club publications num- 
ber 27—Louisville, 1914), 38, 39; William W. Hening, Statutes at large, being a 
collection of all the laws of Virginia, 1619 to 1792 (Richmond, 1819-1823), 9: 257; 
Ranck, Boonesborough, 48, 54. 
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doned in the same month in which the new counties were erected. 
That the red men had been incited to these hostilities was not 
doubted by many, for the report had gained wide currency in 
May that the Wyandot, Ottawa, and other Indians had recently 
been at Detroit, where they had received presents from the 
British commandant, Lieutenant Governor Henry Hamilton. 
With the opening of the spring of 1777 the attacking war bands 
only increased in size and daring. Late in April Boonesbor- 
ough, ‘‘the big fort,’?’ which had been left unassailed hitherto, 
was attacked by a party of fifty or more warriors, and early in 
July it was besieged during two days and nights by 200 Indians. 
Conditions were surely not improved by the murder late in Sep- 
tember of the Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, and three of his tribes- 
men at Fort Randolph (Point Pleasant) by members of the gar- 
rison in hasty revenge for the death of a comrade stricken out- 
side the post by the stealthy shot of lurking savages. Hamilton 
at Detreit was not slow in taking advantage of the outraged feel- 
ings of the Shawnee tribe. Before the winter had passed he 
sent two French Canadians to engage eighty or more of the 
Shawnee in another attempt to seize Boonesborough. They 
readily consented, and on their way southward, February 7, 
1778, had the good fortune to capture Daniel Boone, who had a 
camp of salt-makers near by at the lower Blue licks. The 
tribesmen easily secured the rest of the campers through the 
intervention of Boone, who saw the folly of resistance and per- 

suaded his men to surrender.° 
The Shawnee at once gave up their expedition against Boones- 
borough, returned with their captives to their villages at Little 
Chillicothe, and on March 10 started with eleven of their pris- 
6 The revolution on the upper Ohio, 1775-1777 (Thwaites and Kellogg, eds.), 175, 
note 6; 177, note 11; 187, 188, 236, 242, 247; James G. M. Ramsey, The annals of 
Tennessee, to the end of the eighteenth century: comprising its settlement, as the 
Watauga association, from 1769 to 1777 ; a part of North-Carolina, from 1777 to 1784; 
the state of Franklin, from 1784 to 1788; a part of North-Carolina, from 1788 to 
1790; the territory of the U. States, south of the Ohio, from 1790 to 1796; the state 
of Tennessee, from 1796 to 1800 . . . (Philadelphia, 1853), 148 ff.; Ranck, 
Boonesborough, 49-52, 54, 56-61; Alexander 8. Withers, Chronicles of border warfare ; 
or, a history of the settlement by the whites of northwestern Virginia, and of the 
Indian wars and massacres in that section of the state; with reflections, anecdotes. 
edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cincinnati, 1903), 173, 209, 211-214, 236, 


266; Frontier defense on the upper Ohio, 1777-1778, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites 
and Louise P. Kellogg (Madison, 1912), 149, passim. 
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oners, including Boone, for Detroit. Here the famous Ken- 
tuckian was well received by Hamilton, to whom he told a pitiful 
tale of the starving and nearly naked condition of the settlers 
south of the Ohio, who, he added, were without the prospect of 
relief from congress. The commandant offered a large price 
for Boone and, failing to effect the purchase, sought his favor 
by presenting him with a horse and trappings. 

On April 28, not long after the departure of Boone and the 
Indians, Hamilton wrote to Sir Guy Carleton in regard to the 
Kentuckians: ‘‘Their dilemma will probably induce them to 
trust to the savages, who have shown so much humanity to their 
prisoners, and come to this place before winter.’’ In the follow- 
ing June Boone escaped from his captors upon the horse he had 
received from Hamilton. At the end of the same summer the 
British commandant undertook to win over the inhabitants of 
Boonesborough for the king or, if necessary, to capture them. 
He therefore dispatched Lieutenant Antoine de Quindre and 
other French Canadians, with a supply of ammunition and the 
English and French flags, to assist Chief Black Fish in assem- 
bling a force of over four hundred Indians, mostly Shawnee, to 
proceed to the big fort. On arriving there, September 7, a 
messenger advanced to ask a parley over letters which he had 
brought from Governor Hamilton to Captain Boone. The ne- 
gotiations lasted three days, on the last of which the principal 
men of the fort signed a treaty renouncing their allegiance to 
the United States and renewing their fealty to the king, on con- 
dition that the Indians, who outnumbered the garrison eleven to 
one, would withdraw immediately. But instead, the treacher- 
ous red men attempted to seize and detain the whites, though 
without success. After repeated assaults on the stronghold the 
Indians tunneled from the bank of the Kentucky river to within 
twenty yards of the fort, but successive rains stopped their oper- 
ations and filled their mine with sunken earth. Having failed 
in their nine days’ siege, the Shawnee army broke into detach- 
ments, which had to content themselves with ravaging about 
other stations. Such was the dismal outcome of Hamilton’s 
plan to convert the inhabitants of Boonesborough into loyalists 
preparatory to their reception at Detroit.’ 


7 Ranck, Boonesborough, 68-104; Petitions of the early inhabitants of Kentucky to 
the general assembly of Virginia, 1796 to 1792 (Robertson, ed.), 44, 45; Withers, 
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Captain Boone, indeed, did not escape the open accusation of 
being a tory and a traitor. Colonel Richard Callaway, and 
probably others, charged him with having sought to aid the 
British by favoring the peace treaty at Boonesborough and hav- 
ing caused the surrender of the salt-makers at the lower Blue 
licks. Boone was accordingly tried by court-martial at Lo- 
gan’s station, but maintained that these acts were stratagems 
dictated by military necessity and was acquitted. He was fur- 
ther vindicated a little later by being promoted to the rank of 
major.® 

The years 1779 and 1780 witnessed a remarkable emigration 
from the communities on the upper Ohio and to the eastward 
into Kentucky. In May of the latter year one observer of this 
movement, Colonel Daniel Brodhead at Pittsburgh, estimated 
that the Kentucky settlements would be able to turn out 15,000 
men and ventured the opinion that the villainous Shawnee and 
their allies would soon find troublesome neighbors in that quar- 
ter. It is not to be supposed that all these newcomers were 
patriots, especially as tory plots were being disclosed and sup- 
pressed from time to time in the regions from which they came. 
Late in 1780 one visitor to Kentucky went so far as to say in a 
letter to Colonel George Morgan: ‘‘Should the English go 
there and offer them protection from the Indians, the greatest 
part will join.’’ It was not to Kentucky, however, but to De- 
troit that Captain McKee and Simon Girty, together with sev- 
eral of their fellow loyalists, fled from Fort Pitt on the night of 
March 28, 1778. They passed through the intervening Indian 
country and arrived at their destination about two months later. 
They thus escaped the penalties which their discovered plotting 
entailed and, being taken into the Indian department, they sup- 
planted the French Canadians as leaders of loyalist and Indian 
war parties against the frontier. For the next seventeen months 
they carried on their depredations in the region they had recent- 
ly left and then turned their attention to that into which the 
tide of settlers was now pouring.’® 


Chronicles of border warfare (Thwaites, ed.), 268-270; Frontier defense on the upper 
Ohio, 1777-1778 (Thwaites and Kellogg, eds.), 283, 284. 

8 Ranck, Boonesborough, 104, 105. 

% Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779-1781, edited by Louise P. Kellogg (Wis- 
consin historical collections, volume 24— Madison, 1917), 21, 22, 41, 149, 163, 164, 
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The first report that Simon Girty was with the Indians on the 
Kentucky border gained credence in the latter part of May, when 
John Bowman, lieutenant of Kentucky county, led 250 volun- 
teers against the Shawnee town of Little Chillicothe on the Little 
Miami river. The rumor that Girty was approaching at the 
head of 100 Shawnee threw Bowman’s men into general disorder 
for a brief time, but they recovered themselves, defeated the 
enemy, and burned most of the village and crops. In the fol- 
lowing autumn Simon Girty’s brothers, James and George, ad- 
vanced with about 170 Wyandot warriors down the Little Miami 
to the spot where Cincinnati now stands and there, on October 
4, engaged Colonel David Rogers’ flotilla of five boats, which 
was on its way from St. Louis up the Ohio with a store of goods 
and ammunition. The Indians killed some forty of the whites, 
took a few prisoners, and carried off much booty. Thereafter 
small skirmishes with the Indians appear to have become more 
common on the border than ever.’® 

The capture of Hamilton by Colonel George Rogers Clark at 
Vincennes in February, 1779, and the appointment of Major A. 
S. de Peyster as the former’s successor at Detroit did not change 
the policy of employing loyalists to lead the expeditions against 
Kentucky. In the early summer of that year De Peyster sent 
from his post a foree of 150 tories and Canadians with two can- 
non and 100 tribesmen from the upper lakes under the com- 
mand of Captain Henry Bird, a Virginian, with the three Girtys 
as aides. On the Miami they were joined by Captain McKee 
and 600 more Indians. These combined forces were to proceed 
against Clark, who was now stationed at the falls of the Ohio. 
The Indians, however, refused to go and confront the victor of 
Hamilton, choosing rather to attack the forts up the Licking. 
On June 22, Ruddle’s station, with its 300 inmates, surrendered 
at the sound of the enemy’s fieldpieces. Fifty more prisoners 
168, 176, 209, note 1; 277; Wilbur H. Siebert, ‘‘The tory proprietors of Kentucky 
lands,’’ in Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, 28: 48-71. 

10 Withers, Chronicles of border warfare (Thwaites, ed.), 271-273; Consul W. 
Butterfield, History of the Girtys; being a concise account of the Girty brothers — 
Thomas, Simon, James and George, and of their half-brother John Turner—also of 
the part taken by them in Lord Dunmore’s war, in the western border war of the 
revolution, and in the Indian war of 1790-95; with a recital of the principal events 


in the west during these wars . . . (Cincinnati, 1890), 113; Frontier retreat on 
the upper Ohio, 1779-1781 (Kellogg, ed.), 17, 79-94, 105, 123. 
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were secured at Martin’s station five miles farther on. Famine 
now ensued and drove the invaders home. Captain Bird took 
with his contingent Captain Isaac Ruddle and his company, all 
of whom remained in captivity at Detroit until November 3, 
1782. The Indians, with their share of the prisoners, scattered 
to their several villages. There may be some justice in the 
criticism made at the time that widespread disaffection among 
the settlers was responsible for the surrender of the two stations. 
At any rate, many of the pioneers are said to have moved into 
the interior rather than volunteer for offensive operations 
against the Indians and the tories.” 

During the first week of August, 1780, Colonels Clark, Slaugh- 
ter, and Logan led forth their respective divisions, which to- 
gether numbered about one thousand men, to take vengeance on 
the Shawnee for the descent upon the two Licking stations. They 
found Little Chillicothe partly deserted and still burning, the 
Indians having been forewarned by a deserter from Logan’s 
division. James Girty and 300 warriors made more than a show 
of defense, but could not withstand the determined fighting of 
the borderers and retreated.” 

We may pass over the numerous raids into Kentucky during 
the next twelvemonth or more. One only, about the middle of 
September, 1781, was conducted by a loyalist, namely, Captain 
McKee, who was accompanied by Chief Brant, head of the Six 
nations. With a large following of Hurons and Miami these 
experienced fighters appeared at Boone’s station and there de- 
feated Colonel John Floyd and a company of men from the 
stations on Bear Grass creek.** 

Under tory leadership the savages had thus far won an al- 
most unbroken series of successes over the Kentuckians. If 
they had obeyed the orders of their white captains, they might 
no doubt have gained more sweeping victories, but again and 

11 Withers, Chronicles of border warfare (Thwaites, ed.), 254, note; 285, 286, 294- 
299; Ranck, Boonesborough, 118, 119; Petitions of the early inhabitants of Kentucky 
to the general assembly of Virginia, 1769 to 1792, p. 168; Frontier retreat on the 
upper Ohio, 1779-1781 (Kellogg, ed.), 22, 186, 187, 192, 265, 266. 

12 Withers, Chronicles of border warfare (Thwaites, ed.), 305-308; Frontier retreat 
on the upper Ohio, 1779-1781 (Kellogg, ed.), 374, 375. 

13 Durrett, The centenary of Louwisville, 57-59; Durrett, Bryant’s station and the 


memorial proceedings held on its site, 84; Frontier retreat on the upper Ohio, 1779- 
1781 (Kellogg, ed.), 374, 375. 
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again they had willfully turned back when their campaign was 
but half finished. At length, in June, 1782, they threw away 
their final chance of spreading desolation among the settlements 
south of the Ohio. At that time 1,100 Indians of eight different 
nations were assembled at Wakitamiki— now Zanesfield, Logan 
county, Ohio—under the command of Captain William Cald- 
well and were there joined by Captain Andrew Bradt and sixty 
loyalist rangers from Detroit, Captain McKee, Simon and 
George Girty, and Matthew Elliott of the Indian department at 
the northern post. This host is said to have outnumbered the 
whole force of fighting men in Kentucky at the time. Its size 
is doubtless explained by the fact that it was to be employed 
in destroying an invading force led by George Rogers Clark. 
When intelligence was brought in that Clark’s army was no- 
where about, three-fourths of the tribesmen returned to their 
towns and villages. The other fourth and the loyalist rangers 
crossed the Ohio river with Simon Girty, defeated Captain John 
Holder and his men at the upper Blue licks on August 15, and 
then laid siege to Bryant’s station. While the Indians occupied 
themselves with burning several cabins, killing cattle, and de- 
stroying crops, Girty proclaimed pardon and protection to all 
inmates of the fort who would swear allegiance to the king, on 
condition that they would capitulate. Unlike the garrison of 
Boonesborough, which had been offered similar terms nearly 
four years before, the men at Bryant’s flatly refused the offer, 
and Girty with his tories and Indians took the trail back to the 
Blue licks on the night of August 16. At this time, according 
to Girty, nearly 100 warriors left him. On August 19 about 180 
Kentuckians crossed the Licking river in pursuit of the invaders, 
who were now lying in ambush in the wooded ravines surround- 
ing the open ridge in front. Most of the advancing party had 
dismounted and were ascending the ridge on foot, when they 
received a volley which killed perhaps forty of them. The sav- 
ages then threw themselves upon the Kentuckians’ animals and 
succeeded in cutting down thirty more victims and capturing 
others. The rest of the borderers fled back across the river, 
those in the lead being halted by Major Benjamin Netherland 
long enough to turn and fire on the pursuing Indians, who were 
thus driven to cover for a brief interval, while the fugitives es- 
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caped into the woods and so to their several stations. On the 
next day the loyalists and Indians crossed the Ohio, the latter 
going on to their camps and the former to Wakitamiki. A few 
days later Caldwell and McKee sent reports to Detroit in which 
the number of Kentuckians killed and captured was doubled. In 
reply came an order from De Peyster, in conformity with the re- 
cent manifesto of the commander in chief of the British forces, 
Sir Guy Carleton, to make no more incursions into the enemy’s 
country. Nevertheless, during the next fourteen years, or as 
long as the northern posts remained in British hands, Kentucky 
suffered from occasional forays and outrages at the hands of the 
savages. The sequel of the massacre at the Blue licks was enacted 
in the early days of November, 1782, when George Rogers Clark 
with 1,050 men destroyed the town and the winter stores of the 
Miami, while the Indians took to their heels despite Captain 
McKee’s efforts to persuade them to stay and fight.’ 

It has been seen above that the Kentuckians suffered the cruel- 
ties of border warfare in greater degree than before, after the 
leadership of the tribes to the northward passed to those loyal- 
ists who owned lands in ‘‘Transylvania.’’ In May, 1779, the 
Virginia assembly enacted the law of escheats and forfeitures, 
under which such estates were liable to confiscation and sale for 
the profit of the state. This policy might easily work out in 
such a way as to yield no benefit, if it did not do actual injustice, 
to some of the inhabitants of Kentucky. Representative Ken- 
tuckians, however, were alive to their local interests and, 
through their skillful advocacy of those interests, were able to 
gain immediate or prospective advantages at the expense of the 
loyalist proprietors, whose destruction in battle would have been 
a more welcome recompense. 

It was not until a year after the passage of the act of escheats 
and forfeitures that the inhabitants of Kentucky took measures 
to secure to themselves the estates in question. The land at the 
falls of the Ohio surveyed and patented for Dr. Connolly, who 
had been Lord Dunmore’s chief ally at Pittsburgh and a pris- 
oner in the hands of the Americans from November, 1775, until 

14 Durrett, Bryant’s station and the memorial proceedings held on its site, 87-90, 
91-123, 134-209, 211-215; George W. Ranck, ‘‘Girty, the white Indian; a study in 


early western history,’’ in Magazine of American history, 15:256-277; Butterfield, 
History of the Girtys, 193, 194, 198, 200, 205, 208. 
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his exchange in October, 1780, was brought to the attention of 
the Virginia assembly by a petition on May 1 of the latter year. 
This petition came from the settlers at the falls, who desired an 
act establishing their town as planned by them and validating 
the titles to their lots, which would otherwise be liable to con- 
fiseation and sale under the act of escheats and forfeitures 
passed in May, 1779. Accordingly, the assembly enacted a law 
one year later, vesting 1,000 acres of Connolly’s survey in a 
board of trustees for the town of Louisville, and authorizing the 
sale of lots at auction. Curiously enough, an escheating jury, 
of which Daniel Boone was a member, met at Lexington on the 
same day and rendered a verdict of forfeiture against Connolly 
for joining the subjects of the king of his own free will." 

In December, 1780, Lieutenant Colonel Connolly had sailed 
from New York with the Queen’s rangers, a well-known tory 
corps, for Yorktown, and soon after had been placed in com- 
mand of the loyalists of Virginia and North Carolina on the 
peninsula formed by the James river and the Chesapeake bay. 
In September, 1781, he had again been taken prisoner and had 
been sent to Philadelphia three months later. In the following 
March he had been paroled and sent to New York, on condition 
that he would depart for England. He appears to have spent 
the next five years in Great Britain, but by 1788 he was in De- 
troit, having returned by way of Quebec. He had not yet given 
up hope of recovering the west for the English crown, and was 
therefore ready to believe the tale that the people of Kentucky 
wished to free themselves from the United States government. 
Under the pretext that he had come to look after his confiscated 
estate, Connolly appeared at Louisville on October 25, 1788. 
He revealed the real object of his visit a day or two later in a 
joint interview with Colonel Thomas Marshall and Judge George 
Muter. He told these two men in substance that the Canadian 
governor-general, Lord Dorchester, formerly Sir Guy Carleton, 
was ready to aid the westerners by arming and paying any force 
they might raise for the purpose of wresting the control of the 
Mississippi and of New Orleans from the Spaniards, that he 
would send from 5,000 to 10,000 men to join them, and that he 

15 Durrett, The centenary of Louisville, 50-56, 149-154; Petitions of the early in- 


habitants of Kentucky to the general assembly of Virginia, 1769 to 1792 (Robertson, 
ed.), 53-55; Hening, Statutes at large, 10: 293-295. 
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would dispatch a fleet to coéperate with this land force in the 
conquest of New Orleans. Colonel Marshall states that he in- 
formed Connolly that as long as the savages continued to com- 
mit cruelties on the defenseless frontier of Kentucky and to be 
‘‘received as friends and allies by the British at Detroit,’’ it 
would be impossible to convince the people of the good inten- 
tions of Lord Dorchester. From General James Wilkinson, with 
whom Connolly conversed on November 8, the latter learned not 
only that ‘‘the British were greatly disliked in Kentucky,’’ but 
also that he might be killed if his mission were discovered. The 
emissary from Detroit now begged for an escort, which was 
provided, and he recrossed the Ohio river, November 20, on his 
return journey.** 

The clearing of the titles of the early settlers of Louisville 
was accomplished at the expense of Dr. Connolly, as already 
noted. This was a simple act of justice to those who had bought 
their lots in good faith from an original proprietor. At almost 
the same moment that these purchasers were presenting their 
petition for relief to the Virginia assembly —a petition in which 
they stated with clearness and force the commercial and other 
benefits to be secured by. the establishment of their town —the 
Reverend John Todd of Virginia and his nephew, Colonel John 
Todd of Kentucky, persuaded the assembly to set aside other 
loyalist estates for the cause of public education. It was in 
May, 1780, that the assembly passed the ‘‘act to vest certain 
escheated lands in the County of Kentucke in trustees for a 
Publick School.’’ The lands thus applied were Captain Alex- 
ander McKee’s 2,000 acres on the south branch of Elkhorn creek, 
Henry Collins’ 3,000 acres near Lexington, and Robert Me- 
Kenzie’s 3,000 acres, called the military survey, at the mouth 
of Harrod’s creek. McKenzie was an officer of the Forty-third 

16 Burton, ‘‘John Connolly, a tory of the revolution,’’ in Proceedings of the 
American antiquarian society, new series, 20: 71 ff.; Siebert, ‘‘The tory proprietors 
of Kentucky lands,’’ in Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, 28:48-71; John 
M. Brown, The political beginnings of Kentucky (Filson club publications number 6 
—Louisville, 1889), 182-184; Mann Butler, A history of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, from its exploration and settlement by the whites, to the close of the north- 
western campaign, in 1813; with an introduction exhibiting the settlement of western 


Virginia . . . im 1786, to the treaty of Camp Charlotte . . . in 1774 (Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, 1836), 184. 
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regiment of foot in the British army when he was wounded at 
Bunker hill.” 

Even at the end of the revolution not all the confiscated estates 
in Kentucky had been disposed of and, although the school had 
not yet been started, there was still opportunity to increase its 
endowment from this source. Colonel Caleb Wallace, a Ken- 
tuckian in the assembly, saw the opportunity, and in 1783 se- 
cured the passage of an act granting all escheated lands in the 
district of Kentucky ‘‘not to exceed twenty thousand acres’’ to 
the proposed school, thus adding 12,000 acres to the earlier grant 
of 8,000 acres. The new act conferred by regular charter upon 
an enlarged board of trustees ‘‘all the powers and privileges 
that are now enjoyed by the visitors or governors of any college 
or university within the State.’’ The school when established 
was to bear the name ‘‘Transylvania seminary’’ and, evidently 
in view of the fact that Indian hostilities had not ceased, both 
teachers and students were to be exempt from militia duties. 
Another reminder of the subsiding struggle is to be found in 
the presence on the board of trustees of Colonel George Rogers 
Clark.** 

Something more than the ‘‘guarantee of permanency’’ fur- 
nished by the land grants was needed before Transylvania sem- 
inary could be opened to students. The trustees found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to appoint a committee to solicit funds, books, 
and apparatus, and they also received one-sixth of all survevor’s 
fees collected in the Kentucky district. They were thus enabled 
to employ a master and open the seminary in a private house 
near Danville, February 1, 1785. Several years later the trus- 
tees decided to remove the school to Lexington, where it first 
received students June 1, 1789. Here in Lexington the institu- 
tion was to find its abiding place, erect buildings to meet its 
growing needs, develop new departments, combine with other 
institutions, graduate thousands of students, become almost 
dormant during the civil war, and, after discontinuing its several 


17 Transylvania college bulletin, 40: 16, 17; Robert and Johanna Peter, Transyl 
vania university. Its origin, rise, decline, and fall (Filson club publications number 
11 — Louisville, 1896), 20-22, 38-41. 

18 Transylvania college bulletin, 40: 17-20, 22-25; Kentucky Gazette, June 6, 1789, 


April 26, 1790; Peter, Transylvania university, 49-52, 64, 66-71, 175-177. 
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departments, survive as Transylvania college. Thus the begin- 
nings of the city of Louisville and of the famous old college at 
Lexington, ‘‘the oldest permanent institution of learning west of 
the Alleghenies,’’ may be ascribed to the struggle of Kentucky 
with its loyalist proprietors. The lands confiscated from these 
proprietors by the Virginia assembly were in both cases, chiefly 
through the efforts of Kentuckians, turned to excellent and en- 
during uses. 
Wisur H. Sreserr 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


The year 1919-1920 marks a return to more normal conditions 
in the historical field. The difficulties of new problems have been 
toned down by a year’s efforts at penetration; the glamour of 
novelty has begun to wear off. Historical agencies confront a 
broader field of activity but contrive to follow along the lines 
marked off by past experience. 

Activities in Wisconsin for the year ending with the October 
meeting of the State historical society are officially recorded in 
the Proceedings of the State historical society of Wisconsm for 
1919 (Madison, 1920). This is informally supplemented by the 
Wisconsin history bulletin, the editor’s clip sheet, of which 
twelve issues have appeared during the year under review. The 
State historical society has continued aggressively along well- 
established lines; in the past winter a somewhat important 
change in organization was inaugurated in the form of a division 
of labor between the administrative and editorial work of the 
society. Mr. Milo M. Quaife gave up the superintendency of the 
society to accept the newly created office of editor, in charge of 
its publications, and Mr. Joseph Schafer, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was engaged as superintendent. During the 
year the Winnebago county archaeological and historical society 
was organized under promising conditions and the West Wis- 
consin Methodist historical society was also launched. The Mil- 
waukee old settlers’ association also took advantage of the Wis- 
consin statute on the subject to affiliate with the State historical 
society as an auxiliary. 

The Illinois state historical library has just suffered a serious 
loss from the resignation of Clarence W. Alvord, for fifteen 
years in charge of the library’s publication activities. Under 
his direction, volumes two to fifteen of the Illinois historical col- 
lections have been edited and published in a form that makes 
that series a model for state publication activities in the his- 
torical field. Mr. Alvord was also editor in chief of the Centen- 
nial history of Illinois and author of the first volume, The JI1li- 
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nois country, 1673-1818. The library board has appointed as his 
successor Theodore C. Pease, formerly associate in history at 
the University of Illinois and author of the second volume of the 
Centennial history. Mr. Pease will endeavor to carry forward 
the work outlined by his worthy predecessor. 

The general assembly of Illinois in 1919 set aside the sum of 
$20,000 requested for use during the present biennium for the 
collection of material pertaining to Illinois’ part in the great 
war. A war records section has been added to the Illinois state 
historical library and placed in charge of Wayne E. Stevens, as 
war records secretary. Mr. Stevens was for a time associated 
with the historical branch of the general staff at Washington. 
It is hoped that, when the work of collecting material has been 
completed, a comprehensive history of Illinois in the war will 
be published. Present plans call for an eight- or ten-volume 
work, which will cover all phases of war activities, economic and 
social as well as military. 

The Annual report of the Chicago historical society for the 
year ending October 31, 1919, has recently appeared (Chicago, 
1920. 149 p.) as a record of the work of that society. The work 
of the Illinois state historical society is chronicled in its annual 
Transactions, of which the last number is that for 1918 (Spring- 
field, 1919. 216 p.). 

The seventh annual report of the Michigan historical commis- 
sion for 1919 may be found in the Michigan history magazine 
for January, 1920. To assist in collecting the records of Mich- 
igan counties in the war the commission published Bulletin no. 
10, Michigan’s war records, containing suggestions from work 
being done in other states and outlines for writing the county 
war histories. The Indiana historical commission has prepared, 
under the editorial direction of Harlow Lindley, its secretary, 
a complete history of the centennial year’s activities (Indian- 
apolis, 1919. 450 p.).'. The last general assembly of the state 
appropriated $20,000 to be expended throughout the Indiana his- 
torical commission in collecting and organizing historical data 
bearing on the state’s part in the great war. This work has been 
intrusted to John W. Oliver, formerly associated with the cen- 
tennial year’s activities of the association. 


1 Reviewed ante, 7: 82. 
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The organization activities of the Ohio archaeological and 
historical society are usually part of the work of the annual 
meeting. The proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
at Columbus, August 26, 1919, may be found in the October 
number of the Quarterly published by the society. The meeting 
was devoted to the reports of the officers and committees of the 
society and of the Ohio historical commission. The latter is an 
extralegal body appointed by Governor Cox which has secured 
the cooperation of a series of county representatives acting 
under instructions of the state chairman. The place of A. M. 
Schlesinger, who resigned from the secretaryship of the com- 
mission, has been taken by W. Farrand Felch. The annual re- 
port of the Western Reserve historical society for 1918-1919 has 
been published as publication number 101 of the Collections of 
the society (Cleveland, 1919). 

At a conference at Washington in September, 1919, the na- 
tional association of state war history organizations was formed 
to serve as a clearing house for war history activities. Repre- 
sentatives were present from several of the states of the old 
Northwest. Since that time the states of Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and perhaps others have formally qualified as mem- 
bers of this association. 

The regular annual conference of the directors of the various 
historical agencies of the northwestern states was held at Chi- 
cago in October, 1919. It was voted that the codperative work 
of calendaring western material in the Washington archives 
should be continued in the contract office of the postoffice depart- 
ment down to the year 1862, after which the material in the 
senate files should be calendared. The work of the Harvard 
commission on western history has been almost entirely sus- 
pended since about the first of October, 1917; efforts are being 
made, however, to bring about a resumption of the commission’s 
activities. 

ACQUISITION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The State historical society of Wisconsin added 13,339 titles to 
its library in the year ending October 1, 1919. These included 
1,262 bound volumes of newspapers, bringing the newspaper 
collection up to a total of 27,975 bound volumes. During the 
year the society acquired eleven bound volumes of photostatie 
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reproductions of all known existing issues of the Boston Gazette 
for the years 1719-1736. This is one of two sets made for the 
Massachusetts historical society by Mr. Worthington Ford. 
Among the original newspaper acquisitions for the year were 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette for the years 1766-1799, in- 
clusive, and the Atchison Champion of Freedom from its begin- 
ning in 1858 until the year 1892. The historical museum added 
over 1,200 items, including the splendid collection of native 
American copper implements brought together by Mr. H. P. 
Hamilton of Two Rivers, and bequeathed to the society. Recent 
manuscript acquisitions of the society include a number of sig- 
nificant items. The Buisson papers are a small collection of 
early nineteenth century, upper Mississippi fur-trade papers; 
the Charles M. Baker papers are of value for the period from 
1830 to 1870 as the private papers of a Lake Geneva pioneer 
and lawyer who served as chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the first constitutional convention. Three civil war collec- 
tions were added: the Frank A. Haskell papers, a collection of 
war-time letters from a Wisconsin colonel to his brother; the 
Carter civil war letters, a similar collection of 125 items; and 
the Bryant papers, a small collection of the private papers of 
General E. E. Bryant. In cultural and religious history the 
society is now able to offer the papers of Edward H. Merrell, 
for forty-five years professor and, for a time, president of Ripon 
college ; and the Updike papers, which suggest the activities of a 
leading Methodist and, later, Congregational minister in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The Indiana historical survey has continued collecting the 
speeches and correspondence of Indiana senators, especially of 
Henry 8S. Lane, Joseph E. McDonald, Oliver P. Morton, David 
Turpie, and Thomas A. Hendricks. The collections of addresses 
of Senators Lane and McDonald are practically complete and 
about one thousand letters to and from Lane have been brought 
together. The survey has secured fifteen hundred pages in 
photostatic copy of the official correspondence of Governor 
Harrison and the national government, 1801-1815; it has also 
added to its files about one hundred volumes of newspapers, in- 
cluding forty volumes published in New Albany from 1838-1875. 

The Illinois historical survey has carried forward its collect- 
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ing activities without adding any unique items. The Chicago 
historical society has acquired a group of manuscript papers of 
Colonel Adolphus 8. Hubbard, a small collection of Kinzie 
papers including three original Indian pay rolls. The society 
has been peculiarly fortunate in securing the famous Gunther 
collection; it is not possible to characterize at this date the exact 
scope of this extensive collection. 

The new accessions of the Michigan historical commission are 
summarized in the January issue of the Michigan history mag- 
wine. 
bain PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 

The new constitutional series of the Collections of the Illinois 
state historical library has been inaugurated with the volume of 
Illinois constitutions, edited by Emil Joseph Verlie (Springfield, 
1919. 231 p.); this volume reprints the constitutions of 1818, 
1848, and 1870. The special features of the volume are the ref- 
erences to judicial decisions interpreting the various sections, 
and the careful index. The constitutional series has been con- 
tinued with a second volume, The constitutional debates of 1847, 
edited by Arthur Charles Cole (Springfield, 1919. 1018 p.); for 
lack of an official edition the debates are compiled from the news- 
paper records of the day. A biographical volume reprinting 
Governor Edward Coles, by E. B. Washburne, is now in press as 
the final item in the centennial celebration; it will be volume 15 
of the Illinois historical collections. The History of the thirty- 
third division, written by Colonel Frederic L. Huidekoper, is now 
in press. As the first item in a new series of war records collec- 
tions, it will present a historical narrative supplemented by the 
source material and an extensive series of maps. Plans for 
future publications by the Illinois state historical library include 
the third volume in the British series, by C. W. Alvord and 
C. E. Carter, and the second volume of the George Rogers Clark 
papers, by J. A. James. After these there will follow to the 
press two volumes of Territorial laws, edited by J. J. Thompson. 
These will be reprints of laws of the old Northwest territory, 
Indiana territory, and of the organized territory of Illinois. A 
reminiscent account of ‘‘Things seen,’’ by Melville E. Stone, 
who was for a long time editor of the Chicago Daily News, has 
been running in the June and July issues of Collier’s Weekly. 
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The State historical society of Wisconsin carries forward its 
publications with two volumes which have recently come from 
the press. These are volume 27 of the Collections, entitled The 
convention of 1846, edited by Milo M. Quaife (Madison, 1920) ; 
and volume 28, The struggle over ratification, 1846-1847 (Mad- 
ison, 1920), also edited by Milo M. Quaife. Work is un- 
der way on a fourth and final volume of the constitutional 
series, which will appear as volume 29 of the Collections. Finan- 
cial exigencies have delayed publication of a two-volume com- 
prehensive calendar of the George Rogers Clark papers. Short- 
er source items appear in various numbers of the Wisconsin 
magazine of history: ‘Letters of a first Wisconsin volunteer,’’ 
and ‘‘A journal of life in Wisconsin a hundred years ago, kept 
by Willard Keyes of Newfane, Vermont,’’ in the March and 
June, 1920, issues. 

The plans of the Indiana historical survey for the publication 
of the Senator Henry S. Lane and the Governor W. H. Harrison 
material have been rendered uncertain by financial exigencies. 
A series of source items edited by William G. Bek and published 
under the heading ‘‘The followers of Duden,’’ in the Missouri 
historical review for April-July, 1920, have an interest for stu- 
dents of the German element in Illinois. It is perhaps proper to 
list in this section the volume of Addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Wilson on his western tour, September 4 to September 25, 
1919 (Washington, 1920. 370 p.). The Michigan historical 
commission has plans for a series of volumes to be entitled The 
papers and messages of the governors of Michigan. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Proceedings of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion for 1917-1918 were issued as an extra number of the Missts- 
sippr Vatitey Historica, Review for May, 1919. The papers 
relating to the history of the old Northwest are: ‘‘Indiana 
state aid for negro deportation,’’ by Henry N. Sherwood; ‘‘The 
collapse of the steamboat traffic upon the Mississippi; an in- 
quiry into causes,’’ by Paul W. Brown; and ‘‘The relation of the 
county farm bureau and the county agent to the collection of local 
historical data relating to agriculture,’ by W. A. Lloyd. The 
Proceedings for 1918-1919 will soon appear as an extra number 
of the Review. 
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The regular 1920 meeting of the association was held at Green- 
castle, Indiana, April 29 to May 1. Papers on the history of 
the old Northwest were as follows: ‘‘Timber culture acts,’’ by 
William F. Raney; ‘‘An historical detective story,’’ by Jacob 
P. Dunn; ‘‘The pilgrim and the melting pot,’’ by Carl Russell 
Fish; ‘‘The undertow of puritan influence,’? by Arthur L. 
Kohlemeier; ‘‘Introspections of a belated puritan,’’ by Solon 
J. Buck; ‘‘The Moravian mission settlement in Indiana,’’ by 
Arthur W. Brady; ‘‘ Jonathan Carver and the Carver grant,”’ 
by Milo M. Quaife; ‘‘Perils of river navigation in the sixties,’’ 
by William C. Cochran; ‘‘Construction of the Miami and Erie 
eanal,’’ by Arthur H. Hirsch; ‘‘The significance of the military 
office in America, 1763-1775,’’ by C. E. Carter; ‘‘A house divid- 
ed,’’? by Arthur C. Cole; and ‘‘Lineoln and Herndon,’’ by Jesse 
W. Weik. 

The Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for 
1918 (Springfield, 1919. 216 p.) presents the following papers: 
‘*Tllinois—the land of men,’’ Illinois centennial address, April 
18, 1919, by Edgar A. Bancroft; ‘‘Virginia in the making of 
Illinois,’’ by H. J. Eckenrode; ‘‘The interest Indiana holds in 
historie Illinois,’’ by Charles W. Moores; and ‘‘A hundred years 
of Sunday school history in Illinois,’’ by Andrew H. Mills. At the 
May, 1920, meeting of the Illinois state historical society the fol- 
lowing papers were submitted: ‘‘Benjamin Walsh, first state 
entomologist of Illinois,’’ by Mrs. Edna Armstrong Tucker; 
‘‘Born one hundred years ago—Green county,’’ by Charles 
Bradshaw; ‘‘ Twenty-five years in an industrial community,’’ by 
Mary E. McDowell; ‘‘Illinois women of the middle period,’’ by 
Arthur C. Cole; ‘‘Some sidelights on Illinois suffrage history,’’ 
by Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout; and ‘‘Fifty years with the bench 
and bar of southern Illinois,’’ by Judge O. A. Harker. 

The Wisconsin archaeological society held its annual meeting 
in Milwaukee on March 17, 1919. The Wisconsin academy of 
sciences, arts, and letters met with the archaeological society at 
Milwaukee on March 27 and 28, 1919. Papers on Indian archae- 
ology were presented by Louise P. Kellogg, H. E. Cole, S. A. 
Barrett, A. Gerend, and others. On labor day, September 1, 
1919, the State historical society of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
archaeological society conducted an excursion to the site of an- 
cient Aztalan, near Lake Mills. More than five hundred people, 
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coming from various points in southern Wisconsin, responded 
to the invitation of the two societies. The State historical soci- 
ety of Wisconsin held its sixty-seventh annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 23, 1919. The annual address before the society was deliv- 
ered by Major General William G. Haan, commander of the Red 
Arrow division in the great war. 

The fourth upper peninsula meeting of the Michigan pioneer 
and historical society was held at Menominee on August 6 and 7, 
1919. The Reverend Father William Gagnieur read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘A short review of most notable events in the history of 
Sault Ste. Marie, with some gleanings.’’ Other papers bearing 
on local and state history were given during the session. The for- 
ty-fifth annual meeting of the Michigan pioneer and historical 
society was held at Lansing, June 3-5. The program centered 
about historical aspects of Michigan in the great war. Among 
the papers read were the following: ‘‘The daughters of the 
American revolution of Michigan in the great war,’’ by Mrs. 
William H. Wait; ‘‘ Michigan agriculture and the food supply 
during the war,’’ by Mrs. Dora H. Stockman; ‘‘The work of the 
woman’s committee, Michigan division, council of national de- 
fense,’’ by Caroline Bartlett Crane; ‘‘ Michigan in the army and 
the navy,’’ by George L. Lusk; ‘‘War work of the church and 
the Y. M. C. A.,’’ by the Reverend Orlo J. Price; ‘‘A phase of 
historical work in Kent county,’’ by Anna A. Pollard; ‘‘ Michigan 
state federation and the great war,’’ by Mrs. Florence I. Bulson; 
‘Michigan in the liberty loans,’’? by Alva M. Cummins; and 
‘*War work of the church and the Knights of Columbus,’’ by 
the Reverend John P. Command. 

The Ohio valley historical association held its annual meeting 
in Berea, Kentucky, in October, 1919; the association hopes soon 
to publish through the courtesy of the Ohio archaeological and 
historical society most of the papers read on that occasion. 
Plans are also being made for its meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
next October. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

The Wisconsin magazine of history for June, 1919, contains 
the following interesting articles: ‘‘Cyrus Woodman; a charac- 
ter sketch,’’ by Ellis B. Usher; ‘‘Recollections of early Racine,”’ 
by Appleton Morgan; and ‘‘The story of Wisconsin,’’ by Louise 
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Phelps Kellogg, a continuation of the same subject begun in the 
issue for March, 1919, and running through succeeding numbers. 
Three issues of volume 3 have been published. They present 
articles as follows: ‘‘The competition of the northwestern 
states for immigrants,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen; ‘‘A tragedy of 
the Wisconsin pinery’’; ‘‘Letters of a fifth Wisconsin volun- 
teer’’; ‘‘A forgotten trail,’’ by James H. McManus; ‘‘The Ken- 
sington rune stone,’’ by H. R. Holand; ‘‘Historie spots in Wis- 
consin,’’ by W. A. Titus; ‘*Observations of a contract surgeon,’’ 
by William F. Whyte; ‘‘An experiment of the fathers in state 
socialism,’’ by M. M. Quaife; ‘‘The early history of Jonathan 
Carver,’’ by William Browning; ‘‘A physician in pioneer Wis- 
consin,’’ by John C. Reeve; and ‘‘A journal of life in Wiscon- 
sin, one hundred years ago, kept by Willard Keyes of Newfane, 
Vermont.”’ 

The two issues of the Michigan history magazine for July and 
October, 1919, present articles as follows: ‘‘Historical work 
after the war,’’ by Augustus C. Carton; ‘‘ Marquette county and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan,’’ by Judge John W. Stone; 
‘*National society of the United States daughters of 1812, state 
of Michigan,’’ by Mrs. Lucy Seward Noble; ‘‘The forests of the 
upper peninsula and their place in history,’’ by Alvah L. Saw- 
yer; ‘‘Barry county’s contribution to the war for democracy,’’ 
by Philip T. Colgrove; ‘‘Place names in the upper peninsula,’’ 
by William F. Gagnieur; ‘‘The secret of the elder pith: a 
legend,’’ by James Henderson; ‘‘History of the Marquette ore 
docks,’’ by D. H. Merritt; ‘‘The Edward K. Warren foundation 
of Three Oaks, Michigan,’’ by George M. Fox; ‘‘The Michigan 
railroad commission,’’ by Russell D. Kilborn; ‘‘ Michigan and 
the great war,’’ by the Honorable George L. Lusk; ‘‘ President 
Andrew Johnson at Albion,’’ by O. E. McCutcheon; ‘‘ Michigan 
agriculture and the food supply during the war,’’ by Mrs. Dora 
Stockman; ‘‘Indian wars and warriors of Michigan,’’ by the Rev- 
erend Norman B. Wood; ‘‘ Michigan state federation of women’s 
clubs and the great war,’’ by Mrs. Florence I. Bulson; ‘‘ Past 
presidents of the Michigan authors’ association,’’ by Mrs. Pru- 
ella Janet Sherman; ‘‘ War work of the American Red Cross of 
Michigan,’’ by Sidney T. Miller; ‘‘Recollections of civil war 
conditions in the copper country,’’ by O. W. Robinson; ‘‘ Lewis 
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Cass and the Saginaw treaty of 1819,’’ by Henry E. Naegely; 
‘*Eissential conditions of permanent world peace,’’ by Harry 
Hartman; and ‘‘Red Cloud and Dewdrop,’’ by Flavius J. Little- 
john. The belated issue of the Magazine for January, 1920, 
contains the following items: ‘‘The University of Michigan 
and the training of her students for the war,’’ by Arthur Lyon 
Cross; ‘‘F ort Gratiot and its builder, General Charles Gratiot,’’ 
by William L. Jenks; ‘‘Pioneer reminiscences of Delta county,’’ 
by Mrs. Mary K. Brennan; ‘‘The true story of Edison’s child- 
hood and boyhood,’’ by Caroline F. Ballentine; ‘‘The treaty of 
Saginaw, 1819,’’ by Fred Dustin; ‘‘The United States boys’ 
working reserve: boy soldiers of the soil,’’ by L. B. W.; ‘‘ Rise 
and progress of Hope college,’ by Ame Vennema; and ‘‘Influ- 
ence of the French inhabitants of Detroit upon its early political 
life,’’ by Leigh G. Cooper. 

Three numbers of the Journal of the Illinois state historical 
society have appeared during the past year, carrying it down 
to January, 1919. The following papers are included in these 
numbers: ‘‘Illinois, the land of men,’’ the centennial address by 
Kdgar A. Bancroft; ‘‘Illinois and Randolph county,’’ by Wil- 
liam A. Meese; ‘‘ Journalism in Illinois before the thirties,’’ by 
Carl R. Miller; ‘‘Genesis of the courts of Tazewell county, Illi- 
nois,’’ by William Reid Curran; ‘‘The Isaac B. Essex family, 
pioneers in three counties,’’? by William R. Sandham; ‘‘Slavery 
in Douglas county, Illinois,’? by James L. Reat; ‘‘Benjamin 
Franklin Gardner: an early physician of Illinois,’’ by George 
W. Brock, M.D.; ‘‘A runaway meteor,’’ by William Epler; 
‘*History of the Episcopal church in Edwards county, Illinois,’’ 
by Mrs. E. 8S. Barkdull; ‘‘ Presbyterianism in Stephenson county, 
Illinois,’’ by Mrs. D. A. Knowlton; ‘‘An account of the unveil- 
ing of a monument to W. H. Herndon, at Oak Ridge cemetery, 
May 30, 1918,’’ by Harry E. Barker; ‘‘ Biographical sketch of 
Elihu Bone and his descendants,’’ by David MeCoy Bone; ‘‘The 
development of the free public high school in Illinois to 1860,’’ 
by Paul E. Belting; ‘‘The first official thanksgiving in Illinois,’’ 
by Isabel Jamison; ‘‘George Washington, land speculator,’’ by 
Ada Hope Hixon; ‘‘ Indian corn. Genesis of Reid’s yellow dent,”’ 
by William Reid Curran; ‘‘The Cannon-Starks Indian massacre 
and eaptivity,’’ by Milo Custer; ‘‘ Historical sketch of the Bap- 
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tist denomination in Livingston county, Illinois,’’ by the Rever- 
end Edwin Benden; ‘‘History of Christ church, Carlyle, Illi- 
nois,’? by Mabel Hall Robinson; and ‘‘History of the Episcopal 
church, Pulaski county, Illinois,’’ by Frances L. Hough. 

The Jllinois Catholic historical review, July, 1919, to April, 
1920, presents the following papers to its readers: ‘‘The French 
in Illinois,’? by Joseph J. Thompson; ‘‘A bit of history of the 
Franciscans in Illinois,’’ by the Reverend A. Zurbonsen; ‘*Old 
Kaskaskia days and ways,’’ by Stuart Brown; ‘‘A chapter in II- 
linois finanees,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson; ‘‘Transcripts from the 
Spanish archives at the Newberry library,’’ by William Stetson 
Merrill; ‘‘Illinois’ first citizen — Pierre Gibault,’’ by Joseph J. 
Thompson; and ‘‘The Beaubiens of Chicago,’’ by Frank G. 
Beaubien. 

The Indiana magazine of history for June, 1919, has two im- 
portant articles: ‘‘The coming of the English to Indiana in 1817 
and their neighbors,’’ by John E. Inglehart; and ‘‘The Amer- 
ican marines at Verdun, Chateau-Thierry, Bouresches and 
Belleau Woods,’’ by Harrison Cale. The September and De- 
cember issues for 1919 contain articles on ‘‘ Pioneer experiences 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana,’’ by Spencer 
Records; ‘‘Journal of Ebenezer Chamberlain of a trip from 
Maine to Indiana, 1832,’’ by Louise Fogle; ‘‘ Indiana in the Mex- 
ican war,’’ by R. C. Buley; ‘‘Memoir of Colonel Isaac White,’’ 
by George Fauntleroy White; and ‘‘The New Albany and Salem 
railroad,’’ by George Carter Perring. 

The recent issues of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly include: ‘‘ High lights in Ohio literature,’’ by Emilius 
O. Randall; ‘‘Siege of Fort Meigs’’; ‘‘Birthplace of John 
Brough’’; ‘‘Lutheranism in Perry county, Ohio,’’ by C. L. 
Martzolff; also articles on ‘‘The Ohio workmen’s compensation 
law,’’ by H. R. Mengert; and ‘‘Ohio’s German-language press 
and the peace negotiations,’’ by Carl Wittke. The Western Penn- 
sylvania historical magazine for October, 1919, contains articles 
on ‘*Pittsburgh’s first burying-ground,’’ by Charles W. Dahl- 
inger; ‘‘Andrew Carnegie,’’ and ‘‘Life and times of William 
Findley,’’ by Robert M. Ewing. 

In the Mississippr VaLtey Historica Review have appeared 
the following articles: ‘‘The khaki journalists, 1917-1919,’’ by 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger; ‘‘ Western travel, 1800-1820,’’ by Harlow 
Lindley ; ‘‘The French council of commerce in relation to Amer- 
ican trade,’’ by Ella Lonn; ‘‘The United States factory system 
for trading with the Indians, 1796-1822,’’ by Royal B. Way; 
‘‘Tsaac Shelby and the Genet mission,’’ by Archibald Hender- 
son; ‘‘Steamboating on the upper Mississippi after the civil 
war: a Mississippi magnate,’’ by Lester B. Shippee; and 
‘‘Daniel Wolsey Voorhees,’’ by Henry D. Jordan. 

The Catholic historical review, July-October, 1919, presents 
to its readers a paper entitled ‘‘Paul de Saint Pierre, the first 
German-American priest of the west,’’ by the Reverend John 
Rothensteimer; the January, 1920, issue has an article on ‘‘The 
Catholic church in America in 1819,’’ by the Reverend J. Wilfred 
Parsons, in which the author treats of Catholic conditions in the 
old Northwest as weil as in other sections of the country. An 
article entitled ‘‘ New lights on Lincoln’s boyhood,’’ by Arthur 
Ii. Morgan, may be found in the Atlantic monthly for February, 
1920. The July, 1919, number of the Jowa journal of history 
and politics presents a discussion of ‘‘The movement of Amer- 
ican settlers into Wisconsin and Minnesota,’’ by Cardinal Good- 
win, and in the January, 1920, number is found an account of 
‘‘The internal grain trade of the United States, 1850-1860,’’ by 
Louis Bernard Schmidt. ‘‘From Chatham to Harper’s Ferry,’’ 
a phase of John Brown’s raid, by Frederic Landon, may be 
found in the Canadian magazine for October, 1919. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


The output of secondary material has now become nearly nor- 
mal, both in quantity and in subject matter. A number of items 
should be listed as containing material of value for various 
phases of the history of the middle west. Among others are 
The agrarian crusade, a chronicle of the farmer in politics, by 
Solon J. Buck (New Haven, 1920. 215 p.) ;* The liberal republi- 
can movement, history of the ‘‘mugwump’’ revolt, by Earle D. 
Ross (New York, 1919. 267 p.) ;* Native villages and village sites 
east of the Mississippi, by David I. Bushnell (Washington, 1920. 
111 p.); The Mormon saints; the story of Joseph Smith, his 
golden Bible, and the church he founded, by George Seibel 


2 To be reviewed later. 
3 To be reviewed later. 
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(Pittsburgh, 1919, 103 p.) ;* and The foundations of Mormonism, 
a study of the fundamental facts in the history and doctrines of 
the Mormons from original sources, by William Earl la Rue 
(Chicago, 1919, 243 p.).° A study of the Development of the 
high school curriculum in the north central states from 1860 to 
1918, by J. E. Stout, will soon be ready for distribution. A num- 
ber of new ventures into the historical field by candidates for 
the doctorate should be listed here: The Norse immigration, by 
J. O. Hall (Columbia) ; The lumber industry and trade, by H. F. 
Holtzelaw (Johns Hopkins) ; The west and the nullification con- 
troversy, by W. C. Benson (Chicago) ; The history of immigra- 
tion to the United States, by M. L. Hansen (Harvard); The 
migration of New England stock into the old Northwest, 1820- 
1860, by L. D. Stilwel (Harvard); The Northwest and its rela- 
tions to Canada after 1849, by T. C. Blegen (Minnesota) ; The 
rise of the anti-trust movement to 1893, by H. C. Nordlie (Wis- 
consin); and The Mormon migrations, by A. 8S. Roberts (Har- 
vard). 

The three remaining volumes of the Centennial history of Illi- 
nois have made their appearance within the past year. Volume 
1 is The Illinois country, 1673-1818, by Clarence W. Alvord 
(Springfield, 1920. 524 p.);° volume 4, The industrial state, 
1870-1893, by Ernest L. Bogart and Charles M. Thompson 
(Springfield, 1920. 553 p.) ;7 and volume 5, The modern common- 
wealth, 1893-1918, by Ernest L. Bogart and John M. Mathews 
(Springfield, 1920. 544 p.).* The Illinois state historical society 
is planning to publish an exhaustive life of Stephen A. Douglas 
which has been prepared by Frank E. Stevens. New items of 
Lincolniana continue to appear; among them: Lincoln and the 
convention of 1860; an address, by A. G. Proctor (Chicago, 1920. 
29 p.); A short life of Abraham Lincoln, by Ralph Shirley (New 
York, 1919. 188 p.);° The book of Lincoln, compiled by Mary 
Wright-Davis (New York, 1919. 399 p.);*° and Rare Lincoln- 

4To be reviewed later. 

5 Reviewed in this number. 

® To be reviewed later. 

7 To be reviewed later. 

8 To be reviewed later. 


® To be reviewed later. 
10 To be reviewed later. 
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iana (Magazine of history, extra number 65, Tarrytown, 1919. 
68 p.). 

A notable Illinois biography has appeared in the Life of Wal- 
ter Quentin Gresham, 1832-1895, by Matilda Gresham (2 vols. 
Chicago, 1919. 875 p.). Other Illinois items of the year are: 
Illinois, a historical resumé, by H. H. Bancroft (Springfield, 
1919. 13 p.); One hundred years in Illinois, by John McLean 
(Chicago, 1919. 298 p.); Illinois pioneer days, by E. B. Lewis 
(Litchfield, Illinois, 1919. 80 p.); Chicago yesterdays, by Caro- 
line Kirkland (Chicago, 1920. 310 p.); The Chicago race riots, 
July, 1919, by Carl Sandburg (New York, 1919. 71 p.). A doe- 
tor’s dissertation on The development of the free public school 
in Illinois to 1860, by Paul E. Belting has been published serially 
in the Journal of the Illinois state historical society. County 
Michigan, by James C. Mills (2 vols. Saginaw, 1919. 792, 450 
p.) has made its appearance. A small item of some value for 
Michigan history is History of earliest Ann Arbor, by Nettie 
I. 8. Vander Werker (Ann Arbor, 1920. 48 p.). Preparation is 
now under way on a doctoral dissertation entitled Dutch settle- 
ment in western Michigan, 1847-1864 (Columbia). 

Several pieces of research work are under way at the State 
historical society of Wisconsin. Miss Louise P. Kellogg has 
been at work for over a year on a history of Wisconsin to 1830. 
This is planned to be the first volume of what will eventually 
constitute a comprehensive three-volume history of the state. 
Another member of the staff, Mrs. Kate E. Levi, is preparing 
a history of the press in Wisconsin to accompany a complete an- 
notated check list of the journals of the state. Miss Martha 
Edwards is completing a volume on government patronage of 
Indian nations which will appear later in the Wisconsin histor- 
ical studies. An interesting study of The Western Reserve and 
the fugitive slave law, by William C. Cochran, has been pub- 
lished by the Western Reserve historical society as number 101 
of its Collections (Cleveland, 1920. 235 p.).*' Other Ohio items 
are: A story of early Toledo, by John H. Doyle (Bowling 
Green, Ohio, 1919. 135 p.); Salmon Portland Chase, undergrad- 
uate and pedagogue, by Arthur M. Schlesinger (Columbus, 1919. 
161 p.) ;'* On the Ohio, by Bennett Abdy (New York, 1919. 300 


11 To be reviewed later. 
12 To be reviewed later. 
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p.);** City manager in Dayton; four years of commission-man- 
ager government, 1914-1917; and comparisons with four preced- 
ing years under the mayor-council plan, 1910-1913, by Chester 
E. Rightor (New York, 1919. 271 p.);** The battle of Lake Erie, 
by Charles O. Paullin (Cleveland, 1919); and a biography of 
John Brown, a soldier of fortune, by Hill P. Wilson (Boston, 
1919. 450 p.), which covers the Ohio phase of Brown’s career. 
A new doctoral dissertation in the field of Ohio history has been 
announced: The nominating system in Ohio, by C. V. Wolfe 
(Chicago). 

Indiana items are distinctly limited this year. A publication 
of the Indiana historical society, Early Indianapolis, by Laura 
F. Hodges (Indianapolis, 1920. 27 p.), should be noted. Two 
doctoral dissertations are announced: The relation between 
whites and Indians in Indiana, by Margaret C. Norton (Chi- 
cago); and the History of educational legislation in Indiana to 
1860, by J. F. Gonnelly (Chicago). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Writings on American history for 1917, by Grace G. Grif- 
fin (New Haven, 1919. 181 p.), carries down through another 
year the general list of historical publications. The lists in the 
Historical outlook continue to be most useful. <A bibliography 
of Virginia, part 3, the acts and journals of the general assembly 
of the colony, 1619-1776 (Richmond, 1919. 71 p.), has a substan- 
tial value for the student of the early history of the old North- 
west. A commercial bibliography issued by the Arthur H. Clark 
company entitled: The United States; a catalog of books relat- 
ing to the history of its various states, counties, and cities, and 
offered for sale at reasonable prices (Cleveland, 1920) may, per- 
haps, be noted. The Index to United States documents relating 
to foreign affairs, 1828-1861, by Adelaide R. Hasse (Washington, 
1920. 795-1331 p.), has a limited value for this field. 


Artruur CC, Coe 
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13 To be reviewed later. 
14 To be reviewed later. 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Some Sources ror Mississrpp1 VaLtLey AGricuLTuRAL History 


When the history of American agriculture is written not a 
little of it will be from the observations of European travelers — 
so plentiful for nearly every period of the nation’s history. No 
matter who or what the traveler was, the predominance of agri- 
culture in our life has compelled his attention. When, as often 
happened, he was interested in farming at home his observations 
have been more plentiful and more valuable. Moreover, some 
have come on purpose to study agricultural conditions. Espe- 
cially has this been true of the British. Beginning with the anony- 
mous author of American husbandry,’ almost every decade has 
brought such visitors. Since 1815 the recurrence of agricultural 
depression and the realization that England could no longer 
hope to feed its swelling population have been added incentives. 
The possibilities for colonization of English farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers, in Canada under the British flag if possible, in 
the United States among English-speaking peoples at least, 
aroused intense interest and provoked some really scientific 
inquiry. Until late in the nineteenth century practically every 
inquirer was quickly convinced that the greater opportunity 
for the prospective emigrant lay south of the boundary line. 
Prominent among the men who have made contributions to our 
knowledge of agriculture in early days are Gilbert Imlay, 
Thomas Cooper, Isaac Weld, Jr., Thomas Ashe, Morris Birk- 
beck, James Flint, Patrick Shirreff, Captain Robert Barclay, 
Robert Russell, James Caird, and Finlay Dun.? The last four 
deliberately gave their books agricultural titles. The dispro- 

1 American husbandry (London, 1775). 

2 The important contributions made by these men follow: Gilbert Imlay, A topo- 
graphical description of the western territory of North America; containing a suc- 
cinct account of its climate, natural history, population, agriculture, manners and 
customs, with an ample description of the several divisions into which that country 
is partitioned, and an accurate statement of the various tribes of Indians that inhabit 
the frontier country. To which is annexed, a delineation of the laws and government 


of the state of Kentucky ... (London, 1792); Thomas Cooper, Some information 
respecting America (London, 1794); Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels through the states of 
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portionate number of Scots in the list reflects the high state to 
which Scottish agriculture had been carried at a comparatively 
early day. 

The talents and training of Caird and Dun fitted them emi- 
nently for special investigation and give their reports something 
of the character of expert testimony. Their observations are 
so broad and well founded, and cover the northern portion of the 
Mississippi valley so thoroughly for single narratives, and at 
such opportune times, that it seems worth while to work out 
something of an appreciation of their value as sources for the 
history of the Mississippi valley and its agriculture. 

Caird was a Scot who first became known by his book on 
English agriculture in 1850-1851. Because of the widespread 
complaint at the repeal of the corn laws and the claim that free 
trade was ruining the farmers, the London Times sent him on a 
tour through all the counties covered by Arthur Young in 1780. 
Caird’s careful observations and calculations make his book the 
most valuable single source available for a knowledge of British 
agriculture in the middle of the nineteenth century. Other books 
on High farming, West of Ireland, and Letters on the corn crops 
followed. He became a member of parliament and was knighted. 
To the end of his life he was looked upon as an authority on 
English farming. In the fall of 1858 Caird made a journey to 
study prairie farming in America. After landing at New York, 
his route took him up the Hudson, to Burlington, Vermont, into 
Canada, from Montreal to London, thence to Detroit and Chi- 
North America, and the provinces of upper and lower Canada, during the years 
1795, 1796, and 1797 (London, 1800); Thomas Ashe, Travels in America performed 
in 1806, for the purpose of exploring the rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, and ascertaining the produce and condition of their banks and vicinity 
(London, 1808); Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a journey in America, from the coast of 
Virginia to the territory of Illinois (Philadelphia, 1817; London, 1818); James 
Flint, Letters from America, containing observations on the climate and agriculture 
of the western states, the manners of the people, the prospects of emigrants... 
(Edinburgh, 1822) ; Patrick Shirreff, A tour through North America; together with 
a comprehensive view of the Canadas and United States. As adapted for agricultural 
emigration (Edinburgh, 1835); Robert Barclay, Agricultural tour in the United 
States and upper Canada, with miscellaneous notices (Edinburgh, 1842); Robert 
Russell, North America, its agriculture and climate; containing observations on the 
agriculture and climate of Canada, the United States, and the island of Cuba (Edin- 
burgh, 1857) ; James P. Caird, Prairie farming in America; with notes by the way on 


Canada and the United States (London, 1859); and Finlay Dun, American farming 
and food (London, 1881). 














| 
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cago. Illinois was covered in most detailed fashion; he jour- 
neyed from Chicago to De Soto and from Centralia to Galena by 
the Illinois Central, after which he spent a month driving with 
team and wagon in a zigzag line from north to south. Caird 
then traveled by rail and steamer to ‘‘St. Paul’s,’’ down the 
river to St. Louis, thence to Washington and New York, whence 
he sailed for England. His observations on farming are most 
detailed for Illinois, with which he was greatly impressed, and 
next for Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Twenty-one years later, in the fall of 1879, Finlay Dun made 
a somewhat similar journey. His observations were recounted 
in letters to the Times, and later were published under the title 
American food and farming. Like Caird, Dun was a Scot. He 
had been connected with great estates in England and was the 
author of various works on agriculture, including Landlords and 
tenants in Ireland and Veterinary medicines, their actions and 
uses. For at least a part of his journey he traveled with Read 
and Pell, royal commissioners sent to report on American agri- 
culture, and R. Cox of Edinburgh. Dun’s itinerary carried him 
from Boston to New York, from there to Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, through Ohio to Detroit, and on to Chicago. From Chi- 
cago he traveled to Fargo, thence down the Red river valley and 
to the north of Winnipeg. Turning south he went by the way 
of St. Paul to the southwest corner of the state of Minnesota, 
then along the Missouri river through southeastern Dakota, 
western Iowa, and northeastern Missouri to Kansas City; from 
there he followed the line of the Kansas Pacifie out beyond Hays 
City to visit some English settlers and then turned east, going 
by the way of St. Louis. His observations close with a descrip- 
tion of shorthorns, horses, and Bourbon whisky as produced by 
a certain Honorable Thomas J. Magibben of Fairview, Cynthi- 
ana, Kentucky. 

These two books present a remarkable picture of the progress 
of American agriculture in the sixties and seventies. And there 
is much more — the reflected light from English agricultural and 
industrial conditions, the settlements of English and Scotch in 
Illinois, Dakota, and Kansas, and the growth of railroads, cities, 
and industries in the central west. In fact, no account of agri- 
cultural and economic development in the west can be complete 
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without them. Both men were profoundly impressed with the 
extensive use of improved agricultural machinery in the prairie 
country; in Dun’s more detailed descriptions of the operations 
of plows, reapers, and threshers it is easy to read the wonderful 
story of twenty years’ advance in this prime essential of expan- 
sion. Both were intensely interested in livestock raising, they 
attended fairs in Michigan and Ohio and visited many herds 
throughout the old Northwest, and their concrete statements 
give us a valuable chapter in the history of this branch of farm- 
ing in the Mississippi valley. Praise for American farming 
methods is given grudgingly by both and in the forced admis- 
sions of Dun there is much evidence of improvement in livestock 
raising since Caird’s visit. 

Above all else, however, the striking feature of Caird’s and 
Dun’s accounts when taken together is the clear and accurate 
record they give of the expansion and conquest of the great 
Northwest. Caird describes the meat-packing business in Chica- 
go; Dun saw this, but was even more interested in the lumber and 
flour-milling industries of Minneapolis. Caird in 1858 found 
sheep-raising on the decline in Ohio and the extensive sheep 
ranges, where flocks numbered as high as 25,000 head, on the 
prairies of Illinois; Dun found sheep-raising transferred far 
beyond the Mississippi. In 1858 Caird found open prairie, large 
quantities of wild game, pioneer farming, and some beginnings 
of bonanza farming in Illinois and Michigan. Dun found those 
parts, so far as he studied them, highly developed in 1879 and 
already becoming old countries as Caird had found Ohio at the 
earlier date. On the other hand, in his description of the Red 
river and trans-Missouri country he gives us a picture strangely 
similar even in detail to the earlier account of Illinois. The 
civil war, the homestead act, and the Pacific railroads had 
accelerated the westward movement; improved machinery made 
possible bonanza farming of wheat as well as of livestock; and 
standing far out in the old Northwest Dun gives us a picture of 
the rapidly disappearing frontier, with open country, wild game, 
pioneers, and bonanza farming on a far larger scale than ever 
before. Unconsciously the two men have given a concrete study 
of the march of the frontier. 


Raymonp G. TayLor 
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Some Documents RELATING To JEFFERSON Davis at West Point 


The documents which follow are drawn from the records of 
the United States military academy and from the files of the 
judge-advocate-general’s office, war department, Washington, 
D. C. The title-page of Rawle, View of the constitution, is 
copied from the volume in the library of the New Orleans bar 
association. Davis entered the military academy in 1824 and 
was graduated in 1828. Few members of his class attained 
fame, but in other classes while Davis was a cadet were members 
who later were well known, among them Robert E. Lee, Robert 
Anderson, Joseph E. Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, Heint- 
zelman, Silas Casey, Buford, Pleasonton, Leonidas Polk, O. M. 
Mitchel, W. H. Emory, Huger, Pendleton, Magruder, L. B. 
Northrop, Philip St.George Cooke, A. A. Humphreys, Church, 
Bartlett, Bache, T. H. Holmes, and Sidney Burbank. His most 
intimate friends, except Polk and Albert Sidney Johnston, later 
were federal generals. This information has been collected in 
preparation for a biography of Jefferson Davis. 

Waurter L. Ftemine 


Class Standing of Jefferson Davis, 1825-1828 


The class records of Cadet Jefferson Davis given below were 
transcribed from the records at the United States military 
academy at West Point. At the mid year, or January, exami- 
nations only the relative class standing is given; at the June 
examinations both the relative class rank and the grades in each 
subject are given. After the statistics of each year notes are 
made which are condensed from the original record relating to 
conduct marks, demerits, ete. The biographical detail heading 
the lists gives the record of Davis as it is in the record books at 
West Point. 

The West Point grades were not on the simple percentage 
basis as are most school and college numerical grades. Each 
subject of study had a value ranging from 100 to 300; to each 
recitation was attached a certain value in points; the aggregate 
of these points made the grade in the subject. The passing 
grade was two-fifths of the total value in points. Consequently 
the low grades that Cadet Davis made — 41, 52, 55, 62, ete. —do 
not signify extremely low attainments, but correspond some- 
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what to the 70, 75, 80 of the modern college grades. His class 
was ninety-one strong in January, 1825, and only thirty-three 
were graduated in 1828. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Born in Kentucky (Mother, Mrs. Jane Davis). Appointed from 
Woodville, Wilkinson County, Mississippi. Admitted September 1, 1824; 
aged 17 years, 2 months when admitted. Graduated and promoted 
Brevet 2nd Lieutenant, Ist Infantry July 1, 1828; resigned June 30, 
1835. Died December 6, 1889, at New Orleans, Louisiana, aged 82. 

1825 

Standing, January examination, 1825 — 4th Class, 91 members: 

Mathematics 


54 

French ‘ ‘ . 19 

|No conduct standing. | 

Standing, June Examination, 1825 — 4th Class, 66 members: 

Relative value of subjects 

Mathematics. ; : 43 103 out of 200 — value of subject 
French . ‘ ‘ ‘ 18 83 ‘* ** 100 - " 
General standing. ‘ 32 186 ‘** ‘* 300 _ " 


{No conduet. Conduct was not established until September 24, 1825, 
at which time demerits began to count by a scale of 10.] 


1826 
Standing, January examination, 1826 — 3d Class, 54 members: 
Mathematies 


34 
French : : . 16 
Drawing (human figure) 23 


Conduct not taken into consideration. 


Standing, June examination, 1826 — 3rd Class, 49 members: 


Relative value of subjects 


Mathematies ; ; : 33 154 out of 300 value of subject 
French : £ . : 16 78 sé se 100 se ce sé 
Drawing (human figure and 

topography) . . . 1d 52 “© © 400 4 HK 
General merit. , . 29 284 ** “500 “ “ 


Conduct not embraced in General Standing. 
Conduct for year ending June 30, 1826, No. 156. 


[This embraced the 
whole corps of 222 members. } 
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Demerits for year, 120. [Cadets having a number expressing their 
demerit on the General Conduct Roll greater than 200 for any one year, 
shall be declared deficient in conduct and be recommended by the Aca- 
demie Board to the War Department for discharge. | 


1827 
Standing, January examination, 1827 — 2nd Class, 43 members: 


Natural Philosophy 29 
Chemistry ; : ‘ ‘ , , j ; 23 
Drawing (epegeenhey) . . ‘ ; . ‘ 39 

{Conduct not taken into consideration. ] 

Standing, June examination, 1827 — 2nd Class, 37 members: 
Natural & Experimental 

Philosophy, , . , 39 130 out of 300 value of subject 
Chemistry . ; : 22 lc hr SU os 
Drawing (landscape & 

topography) . : ‘ 33 or re ee ae - 
General Merit. ‘ 29 a ae eT ™ 


Conduct not embraced in ‘Quaad standing. 
Conduct for the year ending June 30, 1827, for whole Corps of Cadets, 
No. 101 out of 202 — number of cadets. Demerit 70 for year. 


1828 
Standing, January examination, 1828 — 1st Class, 34 members: 
Engineering & Science of War ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; 25 
Rhetoric & Moral Philosophy . ; , ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 13 
Chemistry & Mineralogy . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; 22 
Artillery é ; ‘ , . . , 26 


{Conduct not taken liebe ovnnbdenetion. ] 


Standing, June examination — Ist Class, 34 members: 


Engineering & Science of War P ‘ ; , ‘ ; ‘ 25 
Rhetoric & Moral Philosophy . » : ; ‘ : , . 13 
Chemistry & maed . , ; ; . ; , ; 22 
Artillery : 26 


Conduct for the year oding June 30, 1828 for the whele Corye of 
Cadets — No. 163 out of 207, number of Cadets. Demerit for year 137. 


General Standing, June 1828, Ist Class: No. 23 in General Standing 
Mathematies . ‘ ‘ : ; 154 out of 300 value of subject 
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French . . ° ‘ . 72 * 400 “= «8 rr 
Natural Philosophy R ‘ : 130 “* “ 300 “ * rr 
Drawing . , a- « oe * ‘ 

Engineering & Splenes of War : wee? a | Oo “6 
Chemistry & Mineralogy. ‘ a o:6 hl 66h COU “ 
Rhetoric & Moral Philosophy . 146“ * 200 “= *« 66 
Tactics . . ° , ‘ : 132 “* “* 200 “* “= « 
Artillery . ‘ , ; ‘ a. ee 6 rr 
Conduct . ‘ : ‘ ; 219 * * 300 “ *¢ és 
General Merit. ; 4952 “* 9100 


{Conduct did not form a part of the general standing of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th classes until June, 1838.) 


Recommended by Academie Board for Infantry. 


A Benny Havens Episode 


The following documents relate to an escapade which occurred 
at the close of Davis’ first year at the academy. Jefferson 
Davis, Theophilus Mead, Samuel J. Hays, James Allison, and 
James F’. Swift enjoyed the distinction of being the first cadets 
who were court-martialed for drinking at Benny Havens’ place. 
Swift was acquitted and the others were sentenced to be dis- 
missed, but Davis and Hays ‘‘were pardoned and returned to 
duty’’ by President John Quincy Adams. Each cadet appeared 


as a witness in his own defense and also submitted a formal 
written defense. 


{[ August, 1825] 
Mr. President & Gentlemen of the Court. 
It is with feelings of the greatest embarrassment that I address you, 
tried by laws which with respect to my knowledge have but just sprung 
into existence since the deeds for which I am arraigned were done. 

I conclude that (in the spirit of the term) these laws can be considered 
only as ‘‘ex post facto’’ since, isolated as we are from the rest of the 
world, orders can date their existence only from the time when published 
in the corps. The efficasey of those regulations then cannot be said to 
have commenced prior to our arrest, as we had no opportunity to know 
what they were, or had any order to obey them if perchance we had 


known them, as I before stated said laws must be held as ‘‘ex post facto”’ 
laws. 


Having plead guilty to the charge of leaving the post circumstances 
may perhaps in some degree justify the deed. It will be recollected that 
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on the 31st ultimo the rain was excessive, my tent was flooded so that I 
could not remain in it with any satisfaction, the disperse bugle blew, I 
met by chance with some of my friends who like myself were at a loss 
to know what to do, and all in want of comfortable shelter, thus urged 
by circumstances without premeditation wandered too far. 

Having been further charged with using spiritous and intoxicating 
liquor, and mark what testimony to establish it, that I was seen in com- 
pany with cadets and the witness judged more from surrounding cir- 
cumstances than my conduct that I had used spiritous liquor, was em- 
barrassed — perhaps the effect of drinking, why this conclusion, the fact 
of being caught was certainly enough to have confused any cadet, and 
it appears to me that this conclusion would have been far more imme- 
diate. I cannot believe that the Court would if previously acquainted 
with the circumstances have shown so little respect to my feelings as to 
have charged me (on such weak evidence) with conduct so contrary to 
principles of a soldier & a man of honor. 

Having without due meditation plead guilty to the charge of visiting 
a public house and place where liquors are sold would wish here if in 
order to qualify so much as relates to calling B. Havens a public house 
as I believe this cannot be established, admit liquors are sold at the place 
above mentioned, I think it a matter of the smallest importance as the 
construction which I would suppose was intended to be laid on this 
paragraph, was if a cadet visited such a place and bought spirituous 
liquors, it could not have been for merely visiting such a place since the 
stores which we are allowed to visit do contain spirituous liquors and these 
liquors are sold. — As no evidence has been produced to prove that we 
did procure or use spiritous liquor it matters not whether the storekeeper 
was obliged not to sell it or not under such obligation. 

I do trust that the Court will bear in mind the maxim that it is better 
a hundred guilty should escape than one righteous person be condemned, 
and on testimony so circumstantial shall confidentially look forward to an 
honorable acquital. 


JEFFERSON Davis 


Engineer Department, 
Washington, Aug. 29, 1825 
M. A. Orders No. 19. 

At the General Court Martial of which Major W. J. Worth of the 1st 
Regiment of Artillery is President first convened at West Point, in the 
State of New York, by virtue of Orders No. 41 issued by the Adjutant 
General of the Army on the 19th of May 1825 was reconvened by virtue 
of orders No. 62 issued by the same officer on the 22nd day of July last 
which Court commenced its sessions under the second convention on the 
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30th of July and continued it by adjournment to the 8th of August last 
was tried |Cadets Mead, Hays, Allison, Swift and] Cadet Jefferson Davis 
on the following Charges and Specifications, viz. 

Charge Ist. Violating the 1415 Paragraph of the General 
Army Regulations. 

Specification. In this that the said Jefferson Davis did on 
Sunday the 31st July 1825 go beyond the limits prescribed to 
Cadets at West Point without permission. 

Charge 2nd. Violating the 1408th Paragraph of the General 
Army Regulations. 

Specification lst. In this that the said Cadet Davis on Sun- 
day the 3lst July 1825 at some place in the vicinity of West 
Point did drink spirituous and intoxicating liquor. 

Specification 2nd. In this that the said Cadet Davis on Sun- 
day the 31st July 1825 did go to a public house or place where 
spiritous liquors are sold kept by one Benjamin Havens at or 
near Buttermilk Falls and distant about two miles from West 
Point. 

The Prisoner pleaded to the 1st Charge and its Specifications, Guilty ; 
to the Ist Specification 2nd Charge, Not Guilty ; to the 2nd Specification 
2nd Charge, Guilty; to the 2nd Charge, guilty of violating so much of 
the 1408th Paragraph of the General Army Regulations as prohibits 
going to a public house or place where liquors are sold and not guilty of 
the remainder. . 

The Court after mature deliberation on the testimony adduced find 
the Prisoner Cadet Jefferson Davis guilty of both the Ist and 2nd 
Charges preferred against him and their Specifications. The Court sen- 
tence him to be dismissed from the service of the United States; but in 
consideration of his former good conduct respectfully recommend the 
remission of said sentence. 

The foregoing proceedings are approved. 

Cadets Hays and Davis in consideration of the recommendation of the 
General Court Martial are pardoned and will return to their duty. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
ALEX. Macomp, 
Major General, Inspr. of the Mil. Academy. 


Rawle on the Constitution at West Point 


There has been some controversy as to the use of Rawle, View 
of the constitution, as a text at West Point in the time of Davis. 
Rawle held strongly the doctrines of state sovereignty and seces- 
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sion. After the civil war, when Davis was charged with treason, 
his lawyers proposed to offer the book in evidence when the case 
came to trial. It is not yet certain whether Davis studied Rawle 
or Kent. The book from which the following title-page was 
copied was the property of Cadet Nicholas St. John Durell and 
was presented in 1899 to the New Orleans bar association 
library. S. P. Heintzelman of Durell’s class mentioned in a 
diary the use of Rawle as a text. See Latta, Was secession 
taught at West Point? 


A View | of the | Constitution | of the | United States of America | 
By William Rawle. | Philadelphia: | H. C. Carey & I. Lea — Chestnut 
Street. | 1825. | 

On the upper right-hand corner of the title-page is written: ‘‘Cadet 
N.S. J. Durell U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 1826.”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The paths of inland commerce. A chronicle of trail, road, and water- 
way. By Archer B. Hulbert. [The chronicles of America. Edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1920. 211 p. $3.50) 

The progress both in historical scholarship and in the author’s knowl- 
edge is shown by a comparison of this mature and carefully wrought 
volume with the earlier Historic highways of America, published some 
fifteen to eighteen years ago by the same author. The latter, Mr. Hul- 
bert says somewhat deprecatingly in his bibliographical note, was ‘‘a 
collection of monographs of varying quality written with youthful en- 
thusiasm.’’ The enthusiasm has remained, and has deepened and broad- 
ened with the author’s enlarging acquaintance with the subject, until it 
has evoked a notable epic of transportation. 

From the natural pathways of internal commerce the American people 
in eighty-five years built up a system of highways, canals, and iron roads 
that has changed the whole face of the continent, and the psychology 
of its inhabitants. 

It is pleasant to connect, as Mr. Hulbert does so convincingly, the be- 
ginnings of the story with the first American president, a man of vision 
and of a ‘‘continental mind.’’ His conception of the necessity and the 
result of improved intercourse between the interior and the seacoast had, 
says the author, ‘‘a prescience almost uncanny.’’ The whole narrative 
reads like a chapter from Hebrews and is a recital of the faith that 
removes mountains, that becomes ‘‘the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.’” But whether we term it faith, or call 
it by the more characteristic American word ‘‘enterprise,’’ the deeds 
are those of men like Fitch, Fulton, Clinton, and Shreve, who were work- 
ing to fulfill the vision of a united nation. Even more characteristic 
was the faith and the codperation of groups of men, such as the mer- 
chants of Baltimore, the stockholders in the early canals, ever d»pending 
upon that virile, daring, inventive group, the early American engineers. 

In so vast a story the element of choice is great. For the most part, 
Mr. Hulbert has chosen well, reciting typical undertakings the value of 
which was more than local or even state wide. At times one regrets 
what he has discarded. For example, in noting the principal portages 
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between the upper lakes and the Mississippi he is moved to tell of the 
Chicago-Illinois canal, but not of the Fox-Wisconsin improvement. Most 
of the enterprises he describes felt the embarrassment of success. No 
sooner were they completed than the flood of traffic made necessary their 
enlargement or their superseding. The limitation involved in the fact 
that another of the series is devoted to the Railroad builders prevents 
Mr. Hulbert from carrying his story to completion. He does, however, 
prove that by means of the paths of inland commerce the nation was 
unconsciously preparing for the crisis of 1861; and he hopes that the 
dreamers and promoters builded better than they knew, that their greater 
service was in stifling provincialism, in battering down the Chinese walls 
of prejudice and separation, and in making possible a united republic. 
As an integral part of the Chronicles of America series, and as a 
separate entity, Mr. Hulbert’s book is important, interesting to both the 
student of American life and the general reader of delightful volumes. 
Louise P. KeELLoGa 


The national government of the United States. By Everett Kimball, 
Ph.D., professor of government, Smith college. (New York: Ginn 
and company, 1920. 629 p. $3.60) 

The new American government and its work. By James T. Young. 
(New York: The Maemillan company, 1919. 679 p.) 

Dr. Kimball’s book represents a novel departure. The larger colleges 
and universities are to-day separating the study of the national govern- 
ment from that of the commonwealths with excellent results. Up to this 
time there has been no adequate text dealing exclusively with the na- 
tional government. In satisfying this need so well, the author has per- 
formed a good service. 

He has, too, avoided the pitfall of dealing with the purely ephemeral. 
He stresses not the most recent legislation but the constitution itself, not 
so much the latest decisions as those of long standing. He does not fail, 
in discussing the powers of the three departments, to come down to very 
modern times, to show new applications of old principles; yet one is left 
always with the feeling that it is the older and more basic rules which 
govern. His emphasis is upon roots and stem, not upon fruits. Noth- 
ing could be more salutary than this for the student in his novitiate. 

Limiting himself strictly to the national government, Dr. Kimball 
has been able to maintain a better balance, to exercise a keener discrim- 
ination between important and unimportant matters, than would per- 
haps have been possible had he tried to cover more ground. At the 
same time he has been able to go more thoroughly into his subject. There 
is, in fact, some reason for saying that there is too much detail in the 
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book for beginning students. This criticism is, however, subject to some 
discount. The numerous quotations and footnotes, and the very valu- 
able marginal topic headings make each page look a great deal more 
cluttered and difficult than it really is. 

One is not disposed to quarrel with the author concerning any of the 
larger questions of which he treats. His order of presentation is good. 
Beginning with several chapters of constitutional history, he treats next 
of the parties and the election of the president, then of the president’s 
powers and of the organization of the administration; next come four 
chapters on the organization, procedure, and powers of congress, and 
two upon the organization and powers of the judiciary; and the book 
closes with six chapters upon the outstanding functions of the national 
government — war, finance, the regulation of commerce, foreign affairs, 
and the government of territories. The discussion is fortified through- 
out by brief — sometimes too brief — quotations from the constitution, 
the statutes, the decisions, and representative authorities. The articula- 
tion of parts is satisfactory and the proportions are good. There is no 
new interpretation of our national system, for Dr. Kimball is not a Bryce 
nor a Woodrow Wilson, but there is compensation for this lack in the 
scientific tone and the uniformly high level of the treatment. 

There will be future editions of this work, and it is, therefore, not 
unkind to point out some minor errors. Few scholars will accept the 
following statement (p. 82): ‘‘The Constitution by itself would be an 
interesting and instructive document setting forth political theories; it 
would be like any scheme for an ideal Utopia.’’ It is interesting to 
recall here Woodrow Wilson’s assertion that ‘‘The constitution contains 
no theories. It is as practical a document as Magna Carta’’ (Consti- 
tutional government in the United States, p. 60). ‘‘Four years”’ (p. 
79) should be ‘‘seven years’’; congress is not ‘‘dissolved’’ at the end of 
the long session (p. 274) ; and the first sentence treating of ‘‘expulsion”’ 
(p. 277) might well be rewritten in the interests of accuracy. Other 
errors there are, too, but some of them are probably due to careless 
proof-reading. 

Mr. Young’s textbook, The new American government and its work, 
which covers both the national and state governments, is simply a re- 
print of the work first published in 1915. Of the many good words 
which could have been and were said of it in 1915, some would bear 
repetition. At the same time, the reasons for adverse criticism have 
increased. Old faults have not been corrected and time has added new 
ones. To permit the 1919 reprint to be issued under the title The new 
American government and its work is, to say the least, to allow an 
anachronism. Just because the book was so up to date in the years im- 
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mediately preceding the war, it is sadly out of date now. The author 
chose to neglect somewhat the permanent and abiding features of our 
system in order to stress the work the government was doing at that 
particular moment. His task was well done. For the time the book 
provided excellent collateral readings for other texts in American gov- 
ernment; to-day it is less useful even in that field. The author dis- 
cusses the statutes which seemed so all-important in the few years im- 
mediately before 1915, but congress has ‘already passed several volumes 
of equally important ones. He analyzes for the student many of the 
then recent decisions on the commerce power, the taxing power, and 
the so-called federal police power; but the supreme court has held five 
“*‘terms’’ since then and has handed down over fifteen volumes of still 
more recent decisions. He dwells upon such problems as the income tax 
of 1913, the Webb act, ‘‘the plan of 1913’’ for reorganizing the army, 
and so on. How speedily ‘‘the quicksand years’’ have swallowed 
up these weighty matters! He accepts ‘‘executive leadership’’ as ‘‘the 
outstanding feature of our institutions.’’ The recent restoration of the 
republicans to control in congress, and the victory of the senate over the 
president have already dealt that ‘‘feature’’ a smashing blow which 
the republican party leaders threaten to follow up with yet another. 
Unfortunately, the kindness of the author in sending around mimeo- 
graphed supplements to the teachers who use his text can never really 
bring the book up to date; the supplements do not reach the student. 
Nothing will do but a complete revision, and no sooner will one have 
been completed than another must be begun; for in books of this type 
the rate of obsolescence is exceedingly high. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 


The Cleveland era. A chronicle of the new order in politics. By Henry 
Jones Ford. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen John- 
son under the supervision of the committee on publications of the 
Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 
232 p. $3.50) 

The armies of labor. A chronicle of the organized wage-earners. By 
Samuel P. Orth. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1919. 279 p. $3.50) 

In these two volumes of the Chronicles two facets of the many-sided 
American society, with occasional gleams from other sides, are presented 
for inspection. While The Cleveland era confines itself to the short 
period between the opening of the Garfield-Arthur administration and 
the close of Cleveland’s second term, and The armies of labor tramp 
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down from colonial times even unto yesterday, nevertheless to a degree 
one complements the other. Only in part, however; for one would have 
to appeal to several other volumes of this series to fill the gaps which 
are intentionally left for others to treat. 

A chronicle of the new order in politics, the secondary title of Pro- 
fessor Ford’s work, gives a hint of the aspect of society uppermost in his 
book. Indeed, ‘‘A chronicle of the inadequacy of congressional govern- 
ment’’ might have been chosen as an explanatory title, for the work is an 
indictment of the bungling of congress and the creaking of our govern- 
mental machinery for a period of some sixteen years. One feels at times, 
despite the avowed purpose of the book to emphasize this political phase, 
that too little of the background has been sketched in; for instance, with 
the summary way in which the third party movement during the late 
eighties and nineties is dealt, there is left a palpable chasm which has to 
be filled from other sources. Again, with so much emphasis on political 
machinery, one is inclined to wonder why certain aspects of the jobbery 
of the times are omitted; why the interesting logrolling connected with 
tariff and silver legislation in 1890 does not appear; why no reference 
is made to the political significance of the admission of new western 
states at that time. 

Next to the analysis of governmental workings, wherein Professor 
Ford betrays his predilections as a political scientist, the most notice- 
able feature of The Cleveland era is found in the delineation of Grover 
Cleveland, the man and the statesman. Until there appears the eagerly 
awaited official biography of President Cleveland, the characterization 
here given is likely to be considered one of the most satisfactory yet 
attempted. 

Although The armies of labor deals with our whole national period, 
with a preliminary summary of the colonial industrial background, the 
very nature of the subject causes Professor Orth to devote the bulk of 
his work to the period following the civil war; and since in the eighties 
and nineties so many vital steps in the progress of the labor movement 
were taken, this volume in a peculiar manner supplements The Cleveland 
era. Chapters on the American federation of labor, the trades union, its 
methods, organization, and aims, the railway brotherhoods, the weapons 
used by labor, labor’s radicalism in the I. W. W., and labor’s essays in 
polities, bring the reader through the maze of conflicting theories and 
clashing methods with a feeling that Professor Orth has attempted pretty 
successfully to lay before us the unvarnished story of organized labor 
and its struggles. In fact the book is an elaboration of the dictum found 
in the closing paragraph: ‘‘Labor, like other elements of society, has 
often been selfish, narrow, vindictive; but it has also shown itself earn- 
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est and constructive.’’ Something of the personal bias of the author, 
apparent to the reader particularly in the chapters on the federation, 
trades unions, and the brotherhoods, for which he has an especially ten- 
der feeling, is summed up in the closing sentence: ‘‘The conservative 
trades union, at the hour of this writing, stands as a bulwark between 
that amorphous, inefficient, irresponsible Socialism which has made Rus- 
sia a lurid warning and Prussia a word of scorn, and that national social 
ideal which is founded upon the conviction that society is ultimately an 
organic spiritual unity, the blending of a thousand diverse interests 
whose justly combined labors and harmonized talents create civilization 


and develop culture.”’ 
L. B. SHIPPEE 


The railroad builders. A chronicle of the welding of the states. By 
John Moody. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen John- 
son under the supervision of the committee on publications of the 
Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 
257 p. $3.50) 

Of the twelve chapters in this book, only one, the first, deals with the 
American railroad system as a whole, and this one contains a general 
summary that might have been prepared to appear independently under 
its caption, ‘‘A century of railroad building.’’ The remaining chapters 
are devoted to the history of single systems, like the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
or Harriman lines, and to single problems like ‘‘ Crossing the Appalachian 
range,’’ and ‘‘Linking the oceans.’’ Among them, however, most of 
the topies are treated that are entitled to space in a single thin volume 
upon the subject. 

The author, a well-known railroad and financial journalist, is thor- 
oughly in touch with the varied problems of the railroads of to-day, and 
knows from observation their ups and downs in recent years. He has 
supplemented his knowledge by careful use of the standard secondary 
works dealing with the earlier history of the roads, but seems not to 
have covered this field in independent research. The result is a piece of 
high-class journalistic history that avoids obvious pitfalls without gain- 
ing any special elevation of interpretation. 

In the absence of the careful studies based upon original research in 
transportation that ought to be available and are not, Mr. Moody’s vol- 
ume is entitled to rank among the best of our summaries. His bibli- 
ography is sensible and his maps are good. 


F. L. P. 
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The new south. A chronicle of social and industrial evolution. By 
Holland Thompson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1919. 250 p. $3.50) 

There are nine chapters in this attractive little volume, with titles as 
follows: ‘‘The background,’’ ‘‘The confederate soldier takes charge,’’ 
‘‘The revolt of the common man,’’ ‘‘The farmer and the land,’’ ‘‘ Indus- 
trial development,’’ ‘‘Labor conditions,’’ ‘‘The problem of black and 
white,’’ ‘‘ Educational progress,’’ and ‘‘The south today.’’ There are 
also a few pages on the repudiation of reconstruction debts by the south- 
ern states, and a short critical bibliography. To quote the author: 
‘‘Some of the best historical matter on the changing South is in the 
form of fiction’’; and works of fiction are given a prominent place in the 
bibliography. 

This is a timely work, for, while we have several books dealing with 
particular phases of southern life and development since 1865, and chap- 
ters on the new south in recent general histories, it is the only one that 
attempts to give an up-to-date account of political, economic, and social 
life south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Obviously, in the allotted space, 
the author has been unable to give us a detailed history ; he has sketched 
the transition from the old régime to the new, described the new, and 
given an interpretation of the most important changes. More than this 
could not reasonably be expected of him. 

The chapters on ‘‘The background,’’ ‘‘The revolt of the common 
man,’’ and ‘‘Industrial development’’ may, perhaps, be found to con- 
tain more that is new than any of the others. The second mentioned, 
which deseribes the wresting of political control from the confederate 
soldier, is probably the best in the book. All are good, however. Re- 
cent industrial development is treated as a revival, not as a revolution 
in southern industry. It is doubtful if one can find anywhere a more 
sane and intelligent discussion of the racial question than that contained 
in the chapter on ‘‘The problem of black and white.’’ In the chapter 
on ‘‘Edueational progress’’ the author seeks to refute — and his argu- 
ments are convincing — the widely accepted view that the reconstruction 
governments gave the south a public school system unknown up to that 
time. Anyone who has lived in the south during recent years, or spent 
considerable time there, can concur with the author’s concluding state- 
ments that the most striking characteristic of the new south is hopeful- 
ness, and that ‘‘the dull apathy of a generation ago is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and, the South lifts up its eyes toward the future.’’ 

Mr. Thompson is qualified to make intelligent comparisons, for not 
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only does he know his native south, but he has lived in other sections of 
the country. His little book is well and clearly written, it is remarkably 
free from errors of all kinds, and it has one merit possessed by al- 
together too few of our recent works on history: namely, it can be read 
and understood by the layman as well as by the student. 

M. J. WHITE 


The great awakening in the middle colonies. By Charles Hartshorn 
Maxson. (Chicago: The University of Chicago press, 1920. 158 p. 
$1.25 net) 

This little book is a worthy treatment of a most interesting and im- 
portant movement in the middle colonies in the eighteenth century. With 
the great revival in the New England colonies we are more or less 
familiar, but of the extension of that great religious awakening to the 
middle colonies we know much less. The author of this volume first sum- 
marizes the various factors in the great awakening. In the background 
of the movement in Pennsylvania were the Pietists, German immigrants 
who had brought with them the teachings of Spener; in New Jersey was 
Frelinghuysen, the one man mostly responsible for the revival among 
the Dutch Reformed; while the Tennents, father and sons, were the 
names most prominent in the revival among Presbyterians. After trac- 
ing these early influences the author then describes the coming of George 
Whitfield to the colonies, explains how he became connected with various 
elements already at work, and traces the Whitfield revival to its eulmin- 
ation in 1740. Then follow chapters describing the effect of the revival 
upon the various churches, especially upon the Presbyterian. 

Any movement resulting in the founding of such institutions as the 
University of Pennsylvania and Princeton and Brown universities, besides 
Dartmouth and Rutgers, is certainly deserving of much more consider- 
ation by historians than has up to this time been accorded. 

It is unfortunate that the book is not mechanically more attractive. 


The foundations of Mormonism. A study of the fundamental facts in 
the history and doctrines of the Mormons from original sources. By 
William Earl la Rue, B.D. (Chicago: Revell company, 1919. 243 
p. $1.25 net) 

This is a controversial work. As a rule books of this character are of 
slight historical importance, as they are generally based on assumptions 
and are dogmatic in their assertions and conclusions. But this book is 
so constructed as to challenge the attention of all those interested in the 
subject. The author is confessedly anti-Mormon and his purpose is to 
combat Mormon propaganda. But he aims to be fair and he attempts 
to reach no conclusion except as it is based upon authentic sources of 
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information. He charges the Mormon historians with withholding cer- 
tain essential facts in the history of Mormonism, and then proceeds 
to point out where he thinks that has been done. Frequently these facts 
which he says have been withheld lie embedded in historical sources of 
Mormon origin. Because of his method of procedure he has put the his- 
torians of Mormonism on the defensive in several matters of vital im- 
portance. The book cannot, therefore, be ignored. 

The first part of the book is given to a study of the authenticity of 
the sacred books of Mormonism, including the book of Mormon, the book 
of commandments, the book of doctrines and covenants, and the book of 
Abraham, and also Smith’s ‘‘translation’’ of the Seriptures. In the 
latter part of the book there is an excellent chapter on Mormon organ- 
ization. There are also two chapters that deal briefly with the Mormon 
troubles in Missouri and Illinois, but they contain nothing new. As yet 
no one has worked out a complete and trustworthy account of the hos- 
tilities between the Mormons and the Missourians in the thirties. Per- 
haps when that has been done it will appear that both sides were not 
without blame. The final chapter, which deals with polygamy, is of in- 
terest because of the manner in which the author handles the mooted 
question as to whether Joseph Smith ever taught polygamy or not. The 
conclusion is that he did, the reorganized church to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The book is faulty in places in paragraphing and in the organization 
of material. But on the whole it reads readily and the author makes his 
points clearly. There is no index but the full table of contents some- 
what makes up for that. 

E. M. Vio.etrre 


International waterways. 1. The evolution of the principle of inter- 
national waterways. mm. A reference-manual to the treaties, con- 
ventions, laws, and other fundamental acts governing the interna- 
tional use of inland waterways. By Paul Morton Ogilvie, M.A. 
(New York: Maemillan company, 1920. 424 p. $3.00) 

This book may be classed as a handbook in the field that it covers. 
Its aim appears to be to provide a reference manual of facts concerning 
the juristic situation of the international inland waterways of the world. 
The first half of the book contains a brief summary, first, of the develop- 
ment of the principle of freedom of navigation by sea; and second, of 
the principle of international regulation of inland waterways. A treat- 
ment of this question from the earliest days to the peace conference at 
the close of the late war comprised in 171 pages can, of necessity, only 
touch the high places in the narrative. Mr. Ogilvie, however, seems to 
have brought out the essential facts in an account which, if not light 
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summer reading, is yet clear and valuable, at least to those who have not 
made a special study of the subject. 

The greatest value of the book appears to be in the second portion, 
which is a reference list of the various treaties and agreements of modern 
times relating to the international inland waterways of the world. An 
appendix gives a reference index to the regulations laid down by the 
peace conference regarding the German inland rivers. The references 
to collections where these treaties and agreements may be found are very 
complete and should enable the student who has access to a good library 
to study in detail the development of international regulation in this 
field. The list is restricted to purely inland waterways, and inter- 
thalassic waterways, such as the Bosporus, the Suez canal, and the 
Panama canal, are excluded except as they are treated in the introdue- 
tion. A similar treatment of the latter would form a valuable comple- 
ment to Mr. Ogilvie’s book. 

The book is primarily a juristie study and this is most apparent in 
the list of books given for further study in the field of international 
control of commerce. One misses works like Gorianov, Le Bosphore 
et les Dardanelles, and the books of Woolf might have been added. 
But in a field as large as this some choice is necessary and each individ- 
ual reader will add or subtract as his inclinations tend. The book is 
completed by a full and careful index. 

The question of international control of commerce, especially as ex- 
emplified in the internationalized waterways and the internationalized 
railroads, is very much to the fore in these days. To the inland states — 
and we have added considerably to their number in the last two years — 
such questions may become matters of life and death. The international 
lawyer, the historian, and the general student of modern problems will 
each be grateful to Mr. Ogilvie for his helpful work. 


Mason W. Ty.er 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier. By Peter McArthur. (Toronto and London: J. 
M. Dent and sons, limited, 1919. 183 p. $1.00) 
The author of this little book, a well-known Canadian journalist, dis- 
arms the eritic by his genial confession in his dedication to ‘‘fellow- 
writers of the Canadian Press’’: ‘‘The merits of the book are due to their 


efforts, for I have helped myself lavishly to their best brains. I have 


long been of the opinion that a genius is a man who knows a good thing 
when he steals it, and this is the first time I have had a chance to steal 
on an ambitious seale. I have stolen much, and if I had had more time 
I would have stolen more.’’ The book is not, as a matter of fact, in any 
proper sense a biography of Laurier. It is merely a compilation, very 
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hastily put together, of facts, opinions, and anecdotes relating to the 
life of the great Canadian statesman, with quotations from his public 
speeches, bound together by Mr. McArthur’s comments. The latter 
are often so shrewd and penetrating that one could wish the author had 
taken time to mold his material into better form. He was probably 
aware, however, that serious biographies of Laurier were already planned 
or in the course of preparation, in French and English respectively, by 
Senator David and Professor Skelton, both thoroughly competent to 
handle the subject in a scholarly way and with a reasonable combination 
of sympathetic insight and critical detachment, and no doubt he designed 
his own book merely as something to satisfy the immediate public de- 
mand for a popular tribute to the dead leader. As such it is probably 
all that one could fairly expect. 

What one finds most worth while in the book are the little side lights 
it affords on Laurier’s character as both man and statesman, his political 
creed, his literary tastes, his personal peculiarities. Like his great politi- 
cal opponent, Sir John Macdonald, for whom he had a quite genuine 
admiration, Sir Wilfrid possessed to a remarkable degree the gift of 
personal magnetism and an almost uncanny memory for faces. The 
first brought him the devoted attachment of his English-speaking fol- 
lowers and the hero-worship of his French-Canadian fellow countrymen ; 
and the latter not only increased his popularity but also helped him 
around many a tight corner. While he lacked the full measure of Mac- 
donald’s dominating personality, he possessed a greater gift of eloquence. 
He was preéminently an orator of the old school, with a fine presence, an 
attractive delivery, and a truly marvelous command of both languages. 
His wide reading and excellent memory left him never at a loss for an 
apt phrase or a telling retort. Although at all times a shrewd political 
leader with a perfectly natural desire to keep his own party in power, 
he remained always loyal to the high ideals with which he had started 
his political career, the welfare and advancement of his country, and 
particularly the harmonious coéperation of the two races. His views as 
to Canada’s relations to the empire on the one hand and the United 
States on the other were never in doubt. He consistently advocated the 
closest and most friendly relations with the United States short of po- 
litical union ; and his ideas as to the relations of Canada to the empire 
were admirably summarized in the phrase: ‘‘The Canadian people are 
free and loyal; loyal because they are free.”’ 


L. B. 
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Prisoners of the great war. Authoritative statement of conditions in the 
prison camps of Germany. By Carl P. Dennett, American Red 
Cross deputy commissioner to Switzerland. (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1919. 236 p. $1.50) 

This book was written by a member of the American Red Cross mis- 
sion in Switzerland charged with the care of the interests of American 
prisoners of war. It shows signs of having been written in haste, is 
unindexed, and is a compilation rather than a digested book. It is, 
nevertheless, interesting. The lover of adventure will find passing in- 
terest in the long narratives of escapes, and in the account of the German 
‘*dictaphone hotels’’ designed to elicit military information from the 
unguarded conversation of prisoners. Others will be interested in the 
mission’s remarkable achievement of its purpose. The Red Cross not 
only traced down and communicated with all American prisoners, but 
it also supplied them with a weekly ration, with clothing, toilet articles, 
money, and the means of recreation; it even maintained in the various 
German prison camps supplies of food and clothing for distribution by 
committees of prisoners to newly arrived prisoners. Through returned 
prisoners and neutral diplomatic agents it kept vigilant watch for 
abuses, and was quick to demand their reform. 

The book was written but a few weeks after the armistice, and bears 
the marks of strong feeling. Mr. Dennett believes that the large num- 
ber of German civilians interned in the United States and of German 
prisoners of war in the hands of the American expeditionary forces 
insured to the comparatively few Americans in captivity the good treat- 
ment they enjoyed. The German war ministry regarded the clothing 
and shoes of prisoners as war booty; and German soldiers or civilians 
sometimes robbed prisoners of shoes, clothing, and valuables, or plun- 
dered packages sent to them. Yet Americans did not suffer so much as 
did prisoners of other nations from the abuse of working commands, not 
subject to neutral inspection, in which prisoners were often maltreated 
by guards or civilians. Of the treatment of the prisoners of other 
nations, Mr. Dennett draws a black picture. Prisoners were employed 
on military works under fire. Russian, Roumanian, and Italian prisoners 
especially, since their governments paid less attention to them, were 
abused, and starved on the insufficient German prisoner ration. These 
conelusions Mr. Dennett bases on evidence given by allied prisoners en 
route through Switzerland for repatriation. In a final estimate of Ger- 
man, treatment of prisoners of war his book must be considered im- 
portant, but naturally it cannot be considered conclusive. 
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The path of empire. A chronicle of the United States as a world power. 
By Carl Russell Fish. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Al- 
len Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications 
of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 305 p. $3.50) 

This is neither a diplomatic history of the United States nor a topical 
study of American foreign relations, but somewhat of each. Professor 
Fish has grouped the important episodes of American diplomatic history 
from the Monroe doctrine to the world war in a roughly chronological 
order and has presented them in a form for popular consumption. The 
material can all be found in his American diplomacy, published in 1915, 
though in a few cases new light is thrown on situations. For instance, 
the Kriiger telegram is emphasized as a factor leading to the amicable 
settlement of the Venezuela controversy of 1896, and the subsequent 
rapprochement of Great Britain and the United States (p. 85). 

The Spanish war is taken as the critical period in the development of 
American empire and about one-third of the volume is devoted to it. 
The military as well as the diplomatic events of the war are related, some 
incidents, such as the battle of San Juan hill, being presented with 
dramatic vigor. 

The book is undoubtedly designed for the lay reader. With its at- 
tractive make-up, handsome photogravure illustrations, easy and often 
distinguished style, pointed characterizations, patriotic tone, and occa- 
sional suggestions for the application of history to present controversies 
(pp. 17, 233, 287) it should satisfy him. The serious student will find 
little that is novel either in material or interpretation. 

Quincy Wricut 

An introduction to the peace treaties. By Arthur Pearson Scott. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago press, 1920. 292 p. $2.00 net) 

In 285 pages we are given an analysis of the peace treaties preceded 
by an exposition of the causes of the war, the original aims of the bel- 
ligerents, the secret treaties, the proposals for peace during the war, and 
the discussions at the peace conference. Besides the treaty of Versailles, 
the Austrian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Polish, and French guarantee 
treaties are considered, as are the elements of the treaty with Turkey, 
which was not completed when the book went to press. The book ends 
with an informing résumé of the reactions of publie opinion to the 
treaties. The author disclaims any ‘‘inside knowledge’’ (p. v) or a 
desire to persuade anyone to adopt his point of view (p. vii). He seeks 
to follow a via media and has been fairly successful, although he admits 
that ‘‘personally’’ he should ‘‘prefer a prompt ratification of the treaty 
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with any such explanatory reservations as those advocated by Mr. Taft 
for instance’’ (p. vi). 

In the analysis of the treaties, comprising two-thirds of the book, 
criticism is rare. The Shantung provisions are perhaps most severely 
dealt with (p. 145). A résumé of the history of the controversies in- 
volved and a statement of the solution adopted in each successive article 
of the treaty is the method pursued. Though the author thus escapes 
the criticism of partisanship to which Keyne, Dillon, Baker, and other 
commentators on the peace have been subjected, his book lacks the in- 
terest and color of theirs. 

A book of the character proposed by Professor Scott would be inval- 
uable, if accurate and complete; but without these qualities its place is 
a little hard to foresee. The author tells us that the volume ‘‘does not 
purport to be an exhaustive or scholarly study’’ (p. v). The confession 
seems justified. 

A good many of the author’s comments upon treaty clauses might be 
questioned ; compare, for instance, the object of article 10 of the covenant 
as stated on page 97 with President Wilson’s statement on page 538 of 
the senate hearings (66 congress, 1 session, Senate documents, 106), and 
the summary of article 13 on the same page with the text of that article. 
Usually, however, these lapses seem to have been born of undue com- 
pression. We do not find a continual warping of interpretation to sup- 
port a point of view as in Keyne, Economic consequences of the peace 
and Edmunds, International law and the treaty of peace (66 congress, 1 
session, Senate documents, 156). On the whole, the summary of war 
aims, secret treaties, peace proposals, and negotiations in the first part 
of the book, though rather well-trodden ground, seems to the reviewer 
the best part of the book. 

Quincy WRIGHT 


Readings in the economic history of the United States. By Ernest 
Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., and Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph.D., of 
the department of economies in the University of Illinois. (New 
York: Longmans, Green, and company, 1916. xxvm, 862 p.) 

This collection of readings represents an attempt to bring together 
within the compass of one volume original materials illustrating the 
various phases of the economic development of the United States. The 
great amount of material available for such an undertaking has imposed 
upon the editors the difficult task of selection, involving much eare and 
diligence. They ‘‘have endeavored to present a comprehensive yet bal- 
anced picture of the economic activities and development of each period.’’ 
The subjects emphasized are the movement of population, agriculture, 
manufactures, transportation, commerce, labor, money and banking, and 
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the tariff. The material has been drawn almost without exception ** from 
contemporary sources.’” While many official documents have been used, 
especially for the later period, ‘‘these documents have been supplemented 
by the more human and the more illuminating comments of travelers, 
observers, and others who were entitled to speak authoritatively.’’ The 
volume has been prepared to meet the ‘‘need of providing large college 
classes with collateral reading in a course on the economic history of the 
United States.’’ The editors have therefore attempted to select mate- 
rials ‘‘to supplement the more systematic text book and lectures.’”’ 

The readings have been divided into twenty-three chapters of which 
the first five (184 pages) are devoted to the colonial period and the 
revolution, the next twelve (413 pages) to the period from the revolu- 
tion to the civil war, and the last six (256 pages) to the period since 
1860. The selections are for the most part brief, thus permitting the 
inclusion of materials from a wide range of sources. Each selection is 
prefaced by a brief introductory paragraph summarizing its contents 
and explaining its relation to the chapter of which it forms a part. 

The first seventeen chapters presenting a survey of American economic 
development down to 1860 have been well done. The editors have made 
a careful and painstaking effort to select and arrange materials from 
many sources for a faithful portrayal of the economic development of 
the country, and they have succeeded well in the task. This portion of 
the volume suggests the late Mr. G. 8. Callender’s Selections from the 
economic history of the United States, 1765-1860 (Boston, 1909), with 
which it may be favorably compared. The principal point of contrast 
between the two volumes consists in the fact that while Messrs. Bogart 
and Thompson have essayed merely the task of unfolding a ‘‘ panoramic 
picture’’ of our economic development by drawing upon a variety of 
source materials supplemented by brief explanatory paragraphs, Mr. 
Callender has supplied at the beginning of each chapter a carefully pre- 
pared introductory essay in which he has sought to interpret the mate- 
rials of economic history by the application of the principles of economic 
science. It is the judgment of the reviewer, based upon past experience 
in the use of both volumes as supplementary texts in economic history, 
that Bogart’s and Thompson’s Readings for the period covered by Cal- 
lender’s volume constitute on the whole the better and more useful col- 
lection of materials and that this collection may be supplemented to good 
advantage by Callender’s brief introductory essays. The editors of the 
Readings, in the preparation of the first seventeen chapters, have earned 
for themselves a well-deserved recognition for the judgment and skill 
which they have exercised in bringing these selections into a form which 
renders them of much service in the study of American economic history. 
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A few minor criticisms may, however, be noted. The chapters on the 
period 1783-1860 seem to be arranged without any definite notion of 
sequence ; but this is not a serious criticism, for the various chapters may 
be selected in any order preferred. Again, chapter seven on agriculture, 
slavery, and internal trade, should have been devoted to agriculture and 
slavery alone, and another chapter dealing with internal trade should 
have been added. Moreover, the year 1815 would have been a better 
point of subdivision for the chapters following the revolution. 

The last six chapters, on the period from 1860 to 1915, are not up to 
the standard set in the preceding chapters. They appear to have been 
rather too hastily done. The space allotted to the period is all too in- 
adequate and out of proportion to the rest of the volume, considering the 
importance of this period in our economic development. Nor have the 
editors been so successful in the selection and arrangement of the mate- 
rials presented. This part of the volume does not, in short, measure up 
to expectations. It is hoped, therefore, that the editors will undertake 
a complete revision and enlargement of this portion of the text in the 
near future. It will add much to a volume which for the earlier periods 


has already proved so useful for supplementary reading in American 
economic history. 


Louis BerNarD ScuMIpT 


Immigration and Americanization. Selected readings. Compiled and 
edited by Philip Davis. Assisted by Bertha Schwartz. (New 
York: Ginn and company, 1920. 770 p. $4.00) 

In the opinion of the compilers of this volume, ‘‘the combined effects 
of the European war and the new immigration law of 1917 will be so 
great as to render much of our antebellum literature on immigration out 
of tune with the new order. Hence the need of a representative volume 
summarizing the best thought in past and current literature on immi- 
gration and Americanization.’’ The book, according to the preface, is 
designed to meet the needs of high schools, colleges, universities, and 
chautauquas and aims to cover the field ‘‘from every possible point of 
view.’’ 

The first part of the book is devoted to immigration, and the second, 
including the appendix, deals with Americanization. The selections, 
which are grouped under subject headings and arranged, so far as pos- 
sible, chronologically, consist largely of reports of the United States 
immigration commission and bureaus of immigration and education, and 
writings of immigration workers, specialists, and scholars, all of which 
are found elsewhere in print and many in books and periodicals readily 
accessible in college libraries. The compilers have exercised diligence 
and judgment, but with few exceptions the selections lack the ‘‘ human 
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touch.’’ The thousands of ‘‘ America letters’’ which found their way 
to the remote villages of Europe have spread the glad tidings of the good 
fortune of relatives and friends in America and have inspired millions 
to follow the example of those who wrote them. The five Polish peasant 
letters printed in the appendix are types of numerous letters preserved 
in the homes of prosperous naturalized citizens and their descendants, 
and it is to be regretted that the volume does not include several such 
letters representative of typical racial stocks. 

The causes of immigration as told by the one selection from the report 
of the United States immigrant commission apply more especially to the 
newer immigrants, and there is little or nothing to acquaint the reader 
with the political, social, and religious forces which operated (to a minor 
degree, it is true) in the case of the Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, and 
Dutch. It is, of course, a well-known fact that the great bulk of im- 
migrants came here to get a ‘‘better living’’; but there were conditions 
other than economic in their environment, which, taken in the aggregate, 
swelled the tide of unrest. 

It would appear that an undue proportion of space is allotted to the 
new immigration, even admitting that from the standpoint of the present 
time and the Americanization worker greater emphasis is justifiable. It 
is hardly logical, however, to allow the extracts from Stanley C. John- 
son’s History of emigration from the United Kingdom to America, 1763- 
1912 and Gustavus Ohlinger’s Their true faith and allegiance to present 
the characteristics of the immigrants from northwestern Europe. 

Another subject that might well have been included is that of condi- 
tions on board emigrant ships and the discouraging efforts of humani- 
tarians to interest our legislators and those of European countries in 
measures to alleviate the misery and degradation of their fellow men 
herded like cattle into the damp and foul steerage and fed on food which 
immeasurably augmented their suffering. 

The material on Americanization contains a vast fund of information 
about the work of governments, organizations, societies, schools, and in- 
dividuals to lighten the burdens of foreigners and to make straight the 
path to useful citizenship. The editors have successfully tried to ac- 
quaint prospective Americanization workers with the spirit of ‘‘true 
Americanism”’ and to instill a friendly attitude toward the foreign born. 
About forty pages are given to a digest of the program and addresses 
made before the national Americanization conference held at Washing- 
ton in May, 1919. 

A well-selected bibliography, including bibliographies, briefs, maga- 
zine articles, books, and pamphlets, adds much to the value of the vol- 
ume. There are, however, important omissions: Mary K. Reely’s Se- 
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lected articles on immigration and Kendrie C. Babeock’s Scandinavian 
element in the United States, to cite two conspicuous examples. 
GeorGE M. STEPHENSON 


Beaumarchais. And the war of American independence. In two vol- 
umes. By Elizabeth S. Kite. With a foreword by James M. Beck. 
(Boston: The Gorham press, 1918. 308 p. $6.00) 

More than half a century ago Louis de Loménie wrote a solid, com- 
petent book on Beaumarchais et son temps, which was shortly after 
translated into English. No doubt there is room for a new life of Beau- 
marchais; but it would require, to make it worth while, a good bit of 
eritical investigation, extensive and much meditated knowledge of the 
age in which he lived, and more than ordinary insight into human nature. 
Miss Kite has not given us the book which these specifications eall for. 
She is, one gathers from the preface, a bright, enthusiastic person, given 
to indignations and admirations, of which, in, a special instance, the 
present book strikes one as being a rather breathlessly prepared conse- 
quence. In 1905, listening to the lectures of Dr. Emil Reich, she was 
made ‘‘indignant’’ by that provocative man’s reiterated ‘‘accusations’’ 
against Americans for ignoring the services of Beaumarchais in the 
American revolution. Being already ‘‘familiar with almost everything 
written on the subject,’’ it seemed to Miss Kite impossible that those 
services could have been conspicuous; but when, following Dr. Reich’s 
advice, she went to the British museum, she was ‘‘amazed’’ to find a great 
number of volumes dealing with the subject, and notably the monumen- 
tal work of Doniol, a casual examination of which convinced her that : 
Dr. Reich knew very well what he was talking about. The result was 
that, during 1905-1906, under Dr. Reich’s direction, the present work 
was ‘‘compiled — for it claims to be very little else than a bringing to- 
gether of the documentary material.’’ It is, a fact, scarcely that per- 
haps, but rather a collection of extracts — although indeed of extracts 
which themselves contain a great many documents — taken chiefly from 
the books of Loménie, Gudin, Lintelhaec, and Doniol; all these extracts 
being connected by a sufficient amount of sprightly and cheerful com- 
ment to give a kind of continuity to the whole affair. This bringing to- 
gether seems not to have been much hampered or delayed by the intru- 
sion of critical doubts, being rather a ‘‘labor of love,’’ a generous if 
belated recognition of one whom it seemed to Miss Kite ‘‘impossible to 
know . . . intimately and to appreciate . . . only moderate- 
ly.’’ The work was thus rapidly completed, apparently in 1906, but 
was laid aside until the ‘‘ American Public would be ready to meet ‘their 
friend.’ ’’ It seems that this came to pass in 1917, when, with the ar- 
rival of the French commission in the United States, ‘‘public interest 
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began rapidly to center in France.’’ And thus the book is now pub- 
lished, with a foreword by Mr. James M. Beck, who makes Beaumarchais 
out to have been a very wonderful person indeed —a kind of Sheri- 
dan (Richard B., not Phil), Junius, Harriman, Sherlock Holmes, and 
Talleyrand all in one — and who finds the chief distinction of the book 
itself to reside in the fact that it is ‘‘a valuable contribution to the cause 
of patriotism.”’ 
Cc. B. 


Adventurers of Oregon. A chronicle of the fur trade. By Constance L. 
Skinner. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen Johnson 
under the supervision of the committee on publications of the Yale 
university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1920. 290 
p. $3.50) 

The fur trade is made the central theme of this twenty-second volume 
of the Chronicles of America, and quite properly so. After an intro- 
ductory chapter devoted to the period of discovery and exploration, end- 
ing with Captain Gray’s exploit, come six chapters of lively narrative 
dealing each with an outstanding phase of the development of the Pacific 
northwest. Lewis and Clark; the rise and rivalry of the Canadian fur 
companies, their reaching toward the Pacific, their contacts with John 
Jacob Astor in the interior; Astor’s Oregon venture in two of the chap- 
ters, one devoted to the Tonquin and its discordant factors; ‘* Astoria 
under the nor’westers’’; and the régime of Dr. McLoughlin, leave little 
to be desired in the way of a story of sustained interest. The eighth 
chapter portrays the clash of old and new forces, trader and trapper 
with missionary and settler, bringing the story down to the treaty of 
1846, with a few paragraphs summarizing the events immediately sub- 
sequent to the diplomatic settlement of the episode. 

Occasionally it would seem that the effort to maintain a swiftly moving 
narrative has betrayed the author into sacrificing clarity. One is doubt- 
ful, for instance, as to just what is meant to be conveyed by the de- 
scriptions of or allusions to the story of Juan de Fuca (p. 2), the bull 
of demarcation (pp. 3-4), the Nootka convention (p. 17), and Oregon and 
the treaty of Ghent (p. 211). 

It is unquestionably a matter of personal judgment as to how the de- 
scription of any historical episode is to be balanced, what weight is to be 
given to this and that part. Nevertheless, it seems clear that an erro- 
neous impression is produced by devoting the two longest chapters of the 
eight to Lewis and Clark and Astor’s overlanders, respectively, and 
leaving to more or less incidental reference in the last chapter, one of the 
shortest, practically all there is to be found about the decade preceding 
the treaty of 1846. To say that Wyeth’s venture ‘‘kindled interest in 
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the territory beyond the mountains, an interest dormant since the days 
of Lewis and Clark’’ is to ignore the fact that from the time John Floyd 
of Virginia began his agitation in congress for extending the laws of 
the United States over Oregon to the ratification of the treaty of division 
few subjects were so persistently aired in the national legislature or 
drew so much of the attention of administrations. To tell the story of 
Oregon and not even to mention the names of Floyd, Jedidiah Smith, 
Hall J. Kelley, Senator Lewis F. Linn, or Thomas H. Benton, cannot 
fail to put many aspects of the whole affair in a distorted perspective. 
Again, there is little in the book to indicate what Oregon had come to 
signify to the people of the west, of the whole west from Missouri north, 
prior to the nomination of Polk and the ‘‘bargain of °44.’’ 

It is a satisfaction to read no version of the ‘‘ Whitman legend”’ in the 
text, although one is surprised to find in the selected bibliography Bar- 
row’s untrustworthy Oregon and no mention of William I. Marshall’s 
Acquisition of Oregon. An account more evenly balanced and more in 
accord with the true situation might have been produced by giving more 
attention to some of the topics suggested, even at the expense of cutting 
down a portion of space allowed the story of the Salish Indians in St. 
Louis seeking missionaries for their people, or details of the overlanders’ 
experiences with Manuel Lisa. 

As a ‘‘Chronicle of the fur trade’’ this work fulfills the purpose of the 
editors of the series in presenting an interesting account of a romantic 
phase of American development; historical perspective appears to have 
suffered in ‘‘ Adventurers of Oregon,’’ who certainly included many per- 
sons, especially in the late thirties and early forties, seeking the trans- 
montane region for purposes other than bartering peltries with the 
Indians. 

L. B. Surrree 


The powers and aims of western democracy. By William Milligan 
Sloane, L.H.D., LL.D. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1919. 
489 p. $3.50 net) 

This is a general and comprehensive account of the origin and develop- 
ment of democratic government and ideals from earliest times to the 
present. Professor Sloane traces the growth of democracy in all lands, 
but gives greatest space to the United States. The first part of the book 
deals with the development of democracy in thought and action. After 
a discussion of the vague beginnings of personal liberty in the oriental 
nations, the development of the democratic ideal is traced through Greek 
and Roman times, the medieval period, the reformation, and the English, 
American, French, and later revolutions. There are chapters on the 
institutions, forms, difficulties, and achievements of democracy. 
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Part two is devoted to the evolution of the modern nation; here the 
author traces the increase in the power of governments and points out 
the wholesome consequences of such growth and the dangers of further 
growth in some directions. Although he favors the continuance of con- 
ditions fostering individualism, he recognizes that state action must be 
greatly increased in some departments of life, that there seems to be an 
increasing number of problems that can be handled satisfactorily only 
by the state. There are well-balanced discussions of the serious problems 
confronting the nations of the world and America in particular. Much 
attention is given to such problems as emigration, immigration, the high 
birth rate accompanied by degeneracy of ideals and decline in physical 
vigor, congestion of population, the need of reforming our naturalization 
laws, the dangers of improvident marriages, the problem of capital and 
labor, the menace of socialism, anarchism, and bolshevism. 

The third and final part of the book is entitled ‘‘The struggle for 
peace,’’ and is a historical presentation of the peace idea and its evolu- 
tion from Hebrew times to the Paris conference. The outstanding peace 
plans of Emerie Crucé, Grotius, William Penn, Kant, and others are 
given with satisfactory fullness. It is pointed out that the world war 
was the first war in history waged for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational law and creating a new world organization that will prevent 
ruthless aggression and unprincipled violation of the law of nations. 
Adequate blame is placed on the central powers for bringing on the war, 
but there is also a clear treatment of the conditions here and there among 
the nations the world over, that are a menace to world peace. Al- 
though England, France, and America clearly showed their efficieney as 
democracies during the war, the final test of democracy will be its ability 
to establish and prescrve peace. If democracy is to endure it must 
develop a machinery of world government supported and energized by a 
sentiment of international justice that pervades all nations. The old 
ideas of greed, imperialism, strategic advantage, and exploitation of the 
weaker races by the powerful must be replaced by new ideals if demoe- 
racy is to reach its highest development. 

This is a serious, stimulating book. In the early chapters the style is 
somewhat involved and heavy, though on the whole the reader’s atten- 
tion is firmly held. The usefulness of the book would have been in- 
creased if there had been given selected references to further works on 
the many phases of human development that are here so well presented. 

Cart Conrad EckKHARDT 
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Our foreigners. A chronicle of Americans in the making. By Samuel 
P. Orth. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen Johnson 
under the supervision of the committee on publications of the Yale 
university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1920. 255 
p. $3.50) 

With the aceumulation of considerable material dealing with the 
problem of immigration, and the widespread interest in the subject, the 
appearance of a book which approaches the subject from the historical 
point of view is timely. It is only a question of time when every am- 
bitious department of history will offer courses emphasizing the influ- 
ence of immigration in American history, patterned after courses show- 
ing the influence of the west in American development. 

Mr. Orth’s book sets forth in interesting fashion the more obvious 
aspects of the subject drawn mainly from secondary works of a special 
and general nature. There is little in the book to stimulate criticism or 
to excite controversy. Each racial stock, including the negro, Chinese, 
and Japanese, is allotted space usually appropriate to its importance, but 
it is difficult to understand why thirty-six pages should be allotted to 
Fourierism, the Shakers, Erie Janson’s theocratic socialistic community, 
and other ‘‘Utopias,’’ and only twenty and twenty-two pages to ‘‘The 
Irish invasion’’ and ‘‘The Teutonic tide,’’ respectively. 

The author was confronted with the difficult task of compressing the 
facts of a long and complicated story within the number of pages as- 
signed to his volume; but the reviewer must take note of the fact that 
he has included rather minor events and indexed names of little signi- 
ficance and has ignored others of first importance. We should like to 
know more about the European background, the efforts of states, cor- 
porations, and individuals to stimulate and direct immigration, the or- 
ganization and influence of foreign language churches, the work of such 
religious pioneers as William Passavant, T. N. Hasselquist, and John 
Ireland, to mention but a few, rather than the ephemeral work of Eric 
Janson, Jonas Olson (not Olsen), and Peter Lehman. A better per- 
spective would have brought out more sharply the cultural contributions 
of our foreigners, their political affiliations and influence, and the setting 
of our immigration legislation. 

Mr. Orth writes well and with poise and discrimination, but he has 
added nothing to our knowledge. His book is for the general reader 


rather than the scholar. 
GrorGeE M. STEPHENSON 
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The mulatto in the United States. Including a study of the role of 
mixed-blood races throughout the world. By Edward Byron Reu- 
ter. (Bostén: Richard G. Badger, 1918. 417 p. $2.50) 

This is styled a study in the field of ethnology but it betrays its lack 
of the scientific point of view in the very questions raised in the preface 
of the work. Believing that the future of this nation is conditioned by 
the treatment which the race problem receives, the author is concerned 
with the advisability of the amalgamation of the races as an ideal, won- 
dering whether the infusion of ten per cent of negro blood would so mate- 
rially lower the ideals of the intellectual and cultural capacity of the 
population of the country as to cause its comparative decline among the 
nations. Thinking that such might be the case, he discusses the problem 
of checking the fusion already in progress and establishing some sort 
of harmonious working relations between the races while they separately 
work out their racial destiny. Conceding that in regard to the funda- 
mental question there is no consensus of scholarly opinion, in as much 
as the problem has not been attacked in a scholarly way, one would ex- 
pect to find in this work a scientific treatise giving stimulus to that desir- 
able end. On the contrary, however, the author’s preoccupied mind and 
apparent prejudice render him inadequate to the task of treating the 
question scientifically. 

In the very beginning of the work the author handicaps himself by 
the misuse of the word ‘‘mulatto.’’ He has used it to include all negroes 
of mixed ancestry regardless of the degree of intermixture, whereas the 
proper use of the word in the United States, the language of which 
should determine the use of the terms of this work, is to designate per- 
sons who are known in the communities in which they live as products 
of a mixture of Caucasian and African blood. When even a casual 
reader finds in this book that Nat Turner, Samuel Ringold Ward, Martin 
R. Delaney, George W. Murray, T. McCants Stewart, Charles Young, 
and Nannie H. Burroughs are placed in the column of mulattoes, merely 
for the purpose of supporting the long-since uprooted theory of racial 
superiority by showing that the mulattoes are superior to the blacks, he 
must doubt the scientific value of a dissertation fraught with such errors. 
The author then goes astray very much as the ante-bellum writers did, as 
well as writers of to-day of the type of W. H. Thomas and H. W. Odum, 
in trying to prove the inferiority of the negroes. 

His tendency toward misstatement is evident, moreover, in the fact 
that even white persons have been listed here as mulattoes, as in the case 
of Benjamin Lundy. Teeming with such errors, then, the work on the 
whole is decidedly dangerous but may be of some service to investigators 
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who, being already generally informed in the field of negro history, can 
make use of the actual facts which the author has collected. 

Eliminating the unscientific comments from page to page, one would 
consider as chapters of value those entitled, ‘‘ Mixed blood races,’’ ‘*‘The 
mulatto as the key to the race problem,’’ ‘‘The amount and the nature 
of race intermixture in the United States,’’ and ‘‘The growth of the 
mulatto class.’ Here we find some interesting facts about the races in 
primitive times and about the race admixture in the West Indies, South 
Africa, and America. There is also some information on the eoncubi- 
nage of negro women with white men, unlawful polygamy, and inter- 
marriage with Indians. Mr. Reuter carefully neglects to say anything 
about the coneubinage of white women with negro men, a condition which 
prevailed in many parts of the country prior to the reaction when slav- 
ery, becoming an economic institution, reduced the negroes to the plane 
of tools for exploitation. Chapters eight to fourteen are practically 
worthless and the author would have a better title to scholarship if they 
had not been written. 

C. G. Woopson 


A woman’s story of pioneer Illinois. By Christiana Holmes Tillson. 
Edited by M. M. Quaife in the Lakeside eclassies. (Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley and sons, 1919. 169 p.) 

Perhaps the housekeepers of Montgomery county, Illinois, imagine 
their ‘‘servant problem”’ is an affliction of modern days; if so, a perusal 
of Mrs. Tillson’s description of the domestic economy of that region in 
the eighteen-twenties ought to lessen perceptibly the burden of their wail. 
For when keeping house involved not only three meals a day — for a 
varying and large company — but meat-dressing, candle-making, and 
various manufacturing processes as well, the need of help was surely 
more acute; and yet that need was fully as hard, if not harder, to fill 
than even in these degenerate days. Mrs. Tillson considered herself 
lucky when she had a young girl capable of giving her any assistance at 
all; and eventually even her New England conscience could almost per- 
suade itself that providence had taken a hand in guiding affairs when, 
just at a time of special distress, two runaway household ‘‘slaves’’ (in- 
dentured negroes) sought refuge under her roof and she was able to buy 
out their owner’s rights to their services. 

At that, Mrs. Tillson’s menage was considered an especially luxurious 
one by the neighbors, most of whom were westerners of southern extrac- 
tion. They ‘‘were much perplexed to know what Tillson’s wife found 
to do. She didn’t spin nor weave, and had that little Dutch girl, and 
the men helped her tomilk . . . never seed her in the ‘truck patch’; 
didn’t believe she knew how to hoe’’! 

This contrast between yankee and southern ways features all through 
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Mrs. Tillson’s story ; no mere statistics as to the source of immigrants to 
pioneer Illinois could tell half so eloquently the effect of the mingling 
of the two streams from the south and from the east. The fear of the 
old Tennessee woman who was ‘‘ ’skeery about them ‘ere Yankees; there 
is such a power of them coming in that they and the Injuns will squatch 
out all the white folks’’; the surprise of Jesse Buzan’s wife that Mrs. 
Tillson would voluntarily apply the term ‘‘yankee’’ to herself: ‘‘ ‘1 
didn’t think you would say the like of that! I allus knowed youens were 
all Yankees, but Billy said, don’t let on that we know it, kase it'll jest 
make them mad’ ’’— when such an attitude on the part of the south- 
erners was met by New England prejudices against the easy-going, thrift- 
less ways of these ‘‘ white folks,’’ real neighborliness was a difficult thing 
to cultivate. Mrs. Tillson, fortunately, had much native kindness of 
heart and, better still, a sense of humor, so that her tolerance seems to 
have gone far toward disarming critics. But one wonders even so if she 
could wholly repress her feelings when ‘‘ Mother Kilpatrick,’’ who came 
to help care for the Tillsons’ first-born, asked what the young mother 
would like for her dinner; ‘‘she had heard the Yankee women dieted at 
such times; for herself, she always took pork and cabbage for her first 
meal.’’ 

In spite of its abundance of domestic details, be it said, Mrs. Tillson’s 
story is not open to the charge of pettiness, for she was a well-educated, 
highly intelligent woman whose interests were extended beyond her own 
kitchen; she therefore throws her wealth of details into a perspective 
which makes them fascinating reading and of rich historical value.  Lit- 
tle wonder that her children, when they grew to maturity, realized the 
value of a record of her experiences and induced her to set down the 
story of her early life in Illinois; it can seareely be ignored even by the 
average historian who writes solely from a man’s point of view; as an 
illumination of what pioneer life meant to the women who no less than 
the men bore their share in the winning of the west, it stands almost 
unique. 

The Lakeside press is to be thanked heartily for making the book, long 
out of print, again available, especially in the attractive form distine- 
tive of the Lakeside classics. To Mr. Milo M. Quaife, editor of the series, 
we are indebted for a scholarly historical introduction and adequate ex- 
planatory footnotes. 

L. W. T. 
Thirty-third annual report of the bureau of American ethnology. To 
the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 1911-1912. (Wash- 
ington: Government printing office, 1919. 677 p.) 

This report maintains the high standard of excellence which character- 

izes the other volumes of the series. The usual report of the ethnologist 
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in charge, F. W. Hodge, is detailed, scholarly, and exact, enumerating 
briefly the achievements of the year, with personal comments on the 
various workers in the field and a summary of the results of each piece 
of investigation. 

Of the accompanying papers two are of more than usual interest to 
the general reader. Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, now curator of the State 
historical society of North Dakota, contributes a paper on the general 
subject of ethnobotany and presents a most valuable study on the uses 
of plants by the Indians of the Missouri river region. In this new field 
of research Dr. Gilmore shows himself a student of rare insight and of 
indefatigable industry. A formidable mass of material has been ar- 
ranged, classified, and made to reveal the story of aboriginal contact with 
the flora of the Missouri valley. In this brief sketch Dr. Gilmore has 
shown himself possessed of the skill of a field botanist as well as of the 
power to draw from a large number of Indians exact and interesting in- 
formation as to their use of these plants listed in his sketch. Emphasis 
is laid upon the use of native plants in preference to those exotics that 
are commonly found in our gardens and parks. In his plea for a better 
acquaintance with our native plants, Dr. Gilmore says: ‘‘The people of 
the European race in coming into the New World have not really sought 
to make friends of the native population, or to make adequate use of the 
plants or the animals indigenous to this continent, but rather to exter- 
minate everything found here and to supplant it with the plants and 
animals to which they were accustomed at home. It is quite natural that 
aliens should have a longing for the familiar things of home, but the 
surest road to contentment would be by way of gaining friendly acquaint- 
ance with the new environment.’’ This quotation expresses precisely 
the whole purpose of this initial discussion on plant life in relation to the 
food, the arts, the medicine, and the religion of the Indians of the great 
plains. 

Dr. Gilmore has in a very special manner brought before the reading 
public the artistic and spiritual message of our native flora. In discuss- 
ing the influence of plant life upon culture he refers with special em- 
phasis to the wonderfully rich and varied vegetation of the Nebraska 
prairies. He says: ‘‘Ali of these scents are clean and wholesome and 
redolent of the pure outdoors and freshness of breezes from nature’s 
garden. . . . By a whiff of any of these odors one is mentally carried, 
by the power of association and suggestion, to the wide, quiet spaces, 
where the mind may recover from throng-sickness and distraction of the 
multitude, and regain power and poise.”’ 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Gilmore has opened a new avenue 
for research and has shown us how to multiply many fold our enjoy- 
ment of our own prairie environment. 
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The second paper in this series of general interest is one which con- 
sists principally of a carefully edited Hawaiian legendary romance. This 
piece of literary research is notable as being the first of its kind ever 
compiled. It is the work of a student of Columbia university, Martha 
W. Beckwith, who translated it ‘‘out of love for the land of Hawaii and 
for the Hawaiian people.’’ The Hawaiian text appears opposite the 
translation on each page, thus making it easy to follow the original 
source material throughout the story. 

The skillful arrangement and analysis of the various portions of the 
legend make it of exceptional value to the ethnologist and to all students 
of primitive society. Miss Beckwith is especially successful in indicat- 
ing the influence of natural environment upon the evolution of the story 


and is able to relate it to the primitive customs of the earliest inhabitants 
of the island. 


A family history in letters and documents, 1667-1837. Edited by Mrs. 
Charles P. Noyes. (St. Paul: privately printed, 1919. 692 p.) 

This interesting collection of letters and documents is more than a 
family history. It is a cross-section view of the pioneer movement into 
Illinois. Glimpses of political conditions, financial affairs, and religious 
movements are reflected along with the story of the everyday individual 
life of the Gilman family. 

The documents cover a period of 170 years; the first is the acceptance 
by the Reverend Robert Hale in 1667 of a call to the church of Beverly, 
Massachusetts; the last describes vividly the attack on the antislavery 
press of Alton, Illinois, in which Owen Lovejoy was killed. Between 
the two lies the story of the journey of the family westward, through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and into Illinois. Various circumstances combine 
to make the letters of more than private interest. The Gilman family 
was large and its branches were divided between east and west; their 
correspondence necessarily covered a wide field. A number of the let- 
ters are in the form of journals which treat of as many subjects as the 
modern newspaper, and the style is easy and clear. One group of cor- 
respondence with Joseph Gilman is especially interesting. He was on 
the New Hampshire board of war during the revolution, and letters of 
the period show in detail the difficulties faced by the colonial army and 
the distress due to the unstable currency. One letter is devoted to the 
constitutional convention of 1787. This same Joseph Gilman removed 
with his family to Ohio, and both the Ohio company and the Scioto com- 
pany are discussed at some length. The papers covering the years 1818- 
1837 show the development of business interests in the west, the growth 
of new settlements, and the beginning of the slavery struggle. 

In editing these letters the old spelling and old-fashioned characters 
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have been preserved. The gradual change of style is itself worthy of 
study. Editorial notes are frequent enough to prevent confusion con- 
cerning the rather complicated relationships and the very numerous 
characters mentioned, and the index is full and well organized. 


The land of tomorrow. By William B. Stephenson, Jr. (New York: 
George H. Doran company, 1919. 240 p. $2.00) 

The author of this work spent five years on the island of St. Michael, 
some sixty miles north of the mouth of the Yukon, first in private bus- 
iness and later as United States commissioner. Despite the bleak and 
lonely environment of this spot and the hardships of his numerous trips 
to other parts of the territory, he is a most enthusiastic promoter of 
Alaska as ‘‘the land of tomorrow.’’ His account of the little-known 
island of St. Michael is a valuable addition to the knowledge of this 
northern region, and his stories include some that are really new. 

The book is written in interesting style, although to one not familiar 
with Alaska it will seem to deal too frequently in superlatives. On the 
other hand, to anyone who has tramped over the tundra, forced his way 
through the forests, or climbed the mountains and enjoyed the marvelous 
views of lakes, rivers, and glaciers, or even to the timid tourist who in 
elegant safety has feasted on the ever-changing beauties of the ‘‘inside 
passage,’’ this account will appeal as a new tribute to the wonders and 
the opportunities of our least-known territory. 

Such a book cannot give a real picture of Alaska, for it is too brief to 
portray adequately so vast a territory, and perhaps the author would 
have more nearly done himself justice if he had covered somewhat less 
ground and had done it more thoroughly. But as a rapid sketch the 
record is calculated to give the reader a glimpse of wonderful country 
that may tempt him to do as he ought—to go to see for himself. It is a 
great pity that the work is marred by such buncombe as sometimes creeps 
into the text in the form of statements concerning foreign relations. 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


This is the first number of the Mississipp1 VaLLry Historical Review 
to be edited in the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The managing 
editor mentions this subject again in order that correspondents may be 
reminded of the change of address. 


Writings on American history, 1917, compiled by Grace Gardner Grif- 
fin (New Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 181 p.), is the twelfth of 
a series of annual bibliographies, the first of which appeared in 1906. It 
includes, besides material on United States and Canadian history, a bib- 
liography for Latin America, Mexico, Central America, South America, 
and many of the islands. The arrangement is topical and, within the 
divisions, generally alphabetical. Reviews from the more critical jour- 
nals are cited. 


The American year book for 1919, published by Appleton and com- 
pany, maintains the high standard of excellence of the previous volumes. 
The book gives the latest information concerning hundreds of subjects 


of interest to Americans. The articles are all written by experts in their 
special field. Every subject of significance, from the league of nations 
to the influenza epidemic and from the growth of radicalism to the Ein- 
stein theory, is given adequate discussion. 


Famous leaders of industry: The life stories of boys who have sue- 
ceeded, by Edwin Wildman (Boston: The Page company, 1920. 357 p. 
$2.00), is described in its preface as ‘‘an exhaustive study of men,’’ but 
proves to be only some twenty-six flimsy journalistic stories devoted to 
the uncritical glorification of the subjects treated. It has no value for 
the historical student, except perhaps as it suggests that if such a group 
of biographies were put together with care, and even with such knowledge 
as is readily available, it would serve a useful purpose. 


A second edition of the Library of congress catalogue of American and 
English genealogies (Washington: Government printing office, 1919. 
1332 p. $1.75) has been compiled under the direction of the chief vf 
the catalogue division. It contains some three thousand new entries, 
bringing the total number to almost seven thousand, and covering all 
works received prior to May, 1910. The arrangement is convenient — 
alphabetical under the names of families, and chronological under each 
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family. Many cross references and the addition of an author index make 
the book easily usable and increase its practical value. 


There are several articles of interest to the western historian in the 
June number of the American economic review. Probably the reader, 
however, will first turn to Clive Day’s article on Keyne’s Economic con- 
sequences of the peace, in which he takes exceptions to many of Mr. 
Keyne’s conclusions. An article by Simon Litman on ‘‘The past decade 
of the foreign commerce of the United States’’ has much in it to provoke 
thought. 


The June, July, and August numbers of National service and interna- 
tional military digests have arrived. 


The May number of the Hispanic American historical review contains 
the following articles: ‘‘The ecclesiastical policy of Francisco Morazan 
and the other Central American liberals,’’ by Mary W. Williams; ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiastical law and the doctrine of the jurists in the formation of In- 
dian law,’’ by Ricardo Levene ; ‘‘ United States shipping in the La Plata 
region, 1809-1810,’’ by Charles Lyon Chandler; and ‘‘The post-war at- 
titude of Hispanie America toward the United States,’ by W. E. Dunn. 


The Catholic historical review for July contains a very interesting arti- 
cle on the ‘‘ Franciscan exploration of California,’’ by Herbert I. Priest- 
ley; another article that will be of interest to middle westerners is en- 
titled ‘‘ Beginnings of the church in Little Rock,’’ by the Reverend F. G. 
Holweck. Readers will also discover value in an article by Sister Mary 
Agnes McCann, ‘‘ Archbishop Pureell, of Cincinnati.’’ The department 
of documents is devoted to letters and documents bearing on the ‘‘ Ap- 
pointment of Father John Carroll as prefect-apostolic, 1783-1785.”’ 


The first one hundred pages of the January number of the Michigan 
history magazine are confined to an account of business concerning the 
society. Then follow a number of articles, of which may be mentioned: 
‘‘The University of Michigan and the training of her students for the 

var,’’ by Arthur L. Cross; ‘‘Fort Gratiot and its builder, General 
Charles Gratiot,’’ by William L. Jenks; ‘‘The treaty of Saginaw, 1819,”’ 
by Fred Dustin; and ‘‘Influence of the French inhabitants of Detroit 
upon its early political life,’’ by L. G. Cooper. 


The February number of the Minnesota history bulletin contains two 
articles, the first of which is a very interesting and illuminating address 
on ‘‘ American democracy,’’ by Carl R. Fish; the other article is entitled 
‘‘The last Indian uprising in the United States,’’ and is by Louis H. 
Roddis. 
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The July number of the Journal of negro history is taken up entirely 
by one article entitled ‘‘Slavery in Canada,’’ by William R. Riddell. 


The Wisconsin magazine of history for June continues Louise P. Kel- 
logg’s ‘‘The story of Wisconsin.’’ Other articles are: ‘‘ Another view 
of the Kensington rune stone,’’ by R. B. Anderson; ‘‘Early life in 
southern Wisconsin,’’ by David F. Sayre; and ‘‘The career of Edward 
F. Lewis,’ by Franklin F. Lewis. In the documentary department is 
printed ‘‘A journal of life in Wisconsin one hundred years ago: kept 
by Willard Keyes of Newfane, Vermont.’’ 


The April number of the Jowa journal of history and politics has the 
following articles: ‘‘Special municipal charters in Iowa, 1836-1858,’’ 
by J. F. Robeson ; ‘‘ Northwestern Iowa in 1855,’’ by J. L. Ingalsbe ; and 
‘*General Lew Wallace at Shiloh: how he was convinced of an error 
after forty years,’’ by J. W. Rich. 


The compliments of the Mississrpp1 VaLtey Historica Review are 
extended to the State historical society of Iowa for its new magazine, The 
palimpsest, which is to be edited by John C. Parish. As is the case with 
all the publications of the society, its appearance is beautiful. It is evi- 
dently an attempt to make a wide appeal to the public, presenting history 
in an interesting, story-like form. 


The Historical committee of Indianapolis has issued a little pamphlet 
of sixty-three pages entitled ‘‘The centennial history of Indianapolis: 
an outline history.’’ It is profusely illustrated. 


The South Carolina historical and genealogical magazine for October, 
1919, prints ‘‘ The register of Christ church parish,’’ and ‘‘ Extracts from 
the journal of Mrs. Anne Manigault, 1754-1781.”’ 


The Tennessee historical magazine for January, 1920, has the follow- 
ing articles that will interest readers: ‘‘Tennessee Scotch-Irish ances- 
try,’’ by Blanche Bentley ; ‘‘Some early archaeological finds in Tennes- 
see,’’ by W. A. Provine; and ‘‘ Why the first settlers of Tennessee were 
from Virginia,’’ by A. V. Goodpasture. There is also continued the 
‘*‘Journal of Governor John Sevier,’’ by John H. De Witt. 


The southwestern historical quarterly manages to appear approximate- 
ly on time, doing rather better than the average local historical publica- 
tion. The leading article is entitled ‘‘The question of Texas jurisdic- 
tion in New Mexico under the United States, 1848-1850,’’ by William C. 
Binkley ; it is followed by chapter tv of Mr. Christian's article, ‘‘ Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar.”’ 
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The Virginia magazine of history and biography for July and October, 
1919, concludes the ‘‘ Roll of honor’’ which was begun in July, 1918. It 
prints the usual number of documents, such as the ‘‘ Minutes of the coun- 
cil and general court, 1624-29,’’ ‘‘ Letters of William Byrd, first,’’ ‘* Vir- 
ginia gleanings in England,’’ and others. 


The second number of The Canadian historical review, published at 
Toronto in June, has the following articles that will be of interest to west- 
ern historians: ‘‘The growth of Canadian national feeling,’’ by W. 8S. 
Wallace ; ‘‘The struggle over the laws of Canada, 1763-1783,’’ by Wil- 
liam Smith; and ‘‘The first Canadian war-time prohibition measure,’’ 
by W. R. Riddell. 


In a small volume called Policeman and public (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 178 p.), Arthur Woods points out the fact that 
the policeman’s job is scarcely so simple as the public takes for granted. 
He defends the thesis that a successful policeman must be something of 
a lawyer, something of a judge, and decidedly a diplomat, and suggests 
several means by which the relation between policeman and public might 
be developed to a state of better mutual understanding. 


An unusually complete account of the ‘‘points of interest’’ in the 
United States is contained in a volume by Clifton Johnson, called What 
to see in America (New York: Maemillan company, 1919. 541 p. $3.00). 
Much historical material is incorporated in the descriptions of towns, 
rivers, mountain ranges, mines, and forests. The very fine illustrations 
are a main feature of the book. 
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